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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, our Associate, is not the sort 
of journalist or Catholic who would address His 
Holiness without a proper respect for His sublime 
position. But he has permitted himself to adopt the 
crude American way of the 450 signers of the Prot- 
estant letter to the Pope. His Holiness will pay as 
little attention, we are sure, to Father Toomey’s 
Open Letter as to the Protestant Popular Front 
Letter. Both were intended for the American read- 
ers... . MAJOR JOHN E. KELLY has gathered 
his data on Mexico from the most reliable sources, 
and the latest. His article represents the ccnclu- 
sions of Mexicans and Americans who have lived in 
Mexico and been prominent in Mexican affairs dur- 
ing the last two decades. These conclusions are 
verified by reports independently received. .. . 
WILLIAM J. SMITH, as stated before, is director 
of the Crown Heights School of Workmen. He 
has written much and well in pamphlet and peri- 
odical literature. His laudable ambition, now, is to 
promote the movement for the Feast of Christ the 
Worker. ... NORMAN McKENNA was one of the 
two founders and editors of The Christian Front, 
and also served on the editorial staff of the Reli- 
gious News Service, National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. ... MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
offers a condensation of some of the statistics she 
gathered in preparation for a booklet on the Con- 
templative Life which she intends to publish later. 
. .. THEOPHILUS LEWIS has been in our com- 
pany before. He is, by profession, a journalist, dra- 
matic critic and feature writer in the Negro press. 
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IT is credibly reported that General Franco has 
established a system of courts which will deal in 
due form with certain individuals who have been 
guilty of excesses during the late war in Spain. This 
fact should occasion no surprise, since every gov- 
ernment must punish crime. Otherwise, it does not 
fulfil its purpose which is to protect every individ- 
ual in the possession and proper exercise of his 
rights. It need hardly be pointed out that war does 
not excuse the act of an individual who enters a 
private home and slaughters the defenseless mem- 
bers of the family, or who ties up men or women 
and kills them by slow torture. That, precisely, is 
what happened again and again in Spain, when 
men acting under the protection of the so-called 
“Loyalist” Government, and not infrequently under 
the order of local Government leaders, broke into 
convents of nuns and into Religious houses, to put 
innocent men and women to death in ways too hor- 
rible to repeat. That these criminals should be 
speedily tried, and if found guilty, punished, should 
occasion no surprise to any right-thinking man. 
Clemency in such cases would be tantamount to 
the denial of fundamental justice, and an affirma- 
tion of the principle that might makes right. No 
doubt we shall hear much in the next few months 
of General Franco’s “brutality” to criminals whose 
horrible deeds have written one of the darkest 
pages in the sad story of man’s inhumanity to man. 
But punishment duly inflicted is not “brutality.” It 
is a requirement that fundamental justice to society 
demands. 


ONE of the major reasons for this country’s great- 
ness has always been the complete absence of tariff 
barriers among the States. For a century and a 
half, the unhampered exchange of products, made 
possible by the Constitutional prohibition against 
restraints upon interstate commerce, has preserved 
the unity and prosperity of the nation. Recently, 
however, observers have discovered a serious de- 
parture from this tradition. States are now impos- 
ing a large number of special levies upon the prod- 
ucts of other States. Port-of-entry laws, for exam- 
ple, have been adopted by fourteen States. Situated 
along the larger highways, these ports—which are 
nothing else than customs houses—stop incoming 
trucks, collect caravan taxes, weight levies and 
other imposts. These taxes, it is to be noted, are 
probably constitutional because they are laid upon 
the carriers and not upon their cargoes; yet they 
serve, and are so intended to serve, as effective 
barriers against the entrance of products made out- 
side the State. The so-called “use taxes,” designed 
to prevent the shirking of sales taxes, are the latest 
obstacles to the free flow of interstate commerce. 
Besides these, there are quarantine laws, inspec- 
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tion laws, and purchase-preference or “buy-home- 
product” laws and various motor truck laws—all of 
them designed, or at least misapplied, to favor 
home industries and keep out the neighbor’s goods. 
In some instances, as in the Missouri liquor regula- 
tions, the sovereign States of the Union are retali- 
ating against one another by passing discrimina- 
tory legislation. A conference with the objective of 
reversing this dangerous practice was sponsored by 
the Council of State Governments in Chicago last 
week. It is to be hoped that a united effort to de- 
stroy all these domestic tariff walls will be the 
immediate result. 


THE American people, as a whole, do not want 
war. A spirit of uneasiness is felt these days on all 
sides. Rumors of impending war greet us morning 
and evening from screaming headlines. War talk 
eminates from official and semi-official circles in 
Washington and from the mobilized columnists in 
the press. Even the President adds his quota to the 
war menace by way of a farewell greeting to his 
friends at Warm Springs, Ga. But talk to the man 
on the street, on the subway train, in the factory 
or shop, in a white-collar job, and the answer in- 
variably is: “We don’t want war!” We have not 
conducted a nation-wide survey on the subject 
after the manner of a Gallup Poll, but a fairly ac- 
curate substitute might be brought as evidence 
from the showing of a newsreel at a motion picture 
house. When a speaker, insisting on our adherence 
to our American policy of avoiding foreign entan- 
glements, concluded with: “The American people 
do not want war, except insofar as our own terri- 
tory is menaced,” the applause from a fairly bal- 
anced cross section of American people was loud 
and unanimous. That applause was a gesture in- 
tended to signify their feelings on the matter of 
foreign embroilment. Yes, emphatically the Ameri- 
can people do not want war. 


REVISION of existing neutrality legislation con- 
tinues to occupy considerable attention, even to 
cause growing concern, in Congress. Indications 
point to a disposition on the part of Congress to 
extend the present act, which will elapse on May 1, 
for another considerable period or to repeal it en- 
tirely, rather than blunder into a position that 
might readily embroil us in the European melange. 
Perhaps, when the pros and cons are judiciously 
weighed, such procedure at present might be the 
safest. It is impossible to imagine that in so brief a 
period remaining Congress could adequately review 
the knotty situation and out of the mess of con- 
flicting opinion and hourly changing crisis expect 
to enact a measure that would meet present and 











future emergencies. Former Secretary of State 
Stimson, along with Senator Thomas and Adminis- 
tration spokesmen, advocates further enlargement 
of the President’s discretionary powers to name 
aggressors or treaty-violators. The object of such 
extension of powers would be to permit the Presi- 
dent to apply economic sanctions as a means of 
suppressing aggression. Apart from the doubtful 
efficacy of economic sanctions, it is far too danger- 
ous to entrust such discretionary powers to any one 
individual. The present issues in Europe are too in- 
volved to permit of determining definitively in 
many cases which party is the aggressor. Perhaps 
after all, as Bernard M. Baruch shrewdly insinu- 
ates, the surest means of keeping Europe out of 
war is to attend to our own business and let it be 
known emphatically that our position is one of 
absolute neutrality. 


“THE Bollandists . . . and Father Herbert Thurs- 
ton, who in our own day has dispelled many a pious 
legend, are in high repute and are regarded as more 
valiant defenders of Catholic cult and worship than 
the visionary who may be deceived by hallucina- 
tions.” So writes the Rev. Albert Muntsch in the 
second series of Conferences for Religious Commu- 
nities. What he says is true, only if you are prone 
to make a necessary association between the terms 
“visionary” and “deceived by hallucinations.” Saint 
Margaret Mary and Saint Bernadette were both 
visionaries, and though neither is strictly of our 
day, the fruits their real visions (without hallucina- 
tions) are being seen in our day, in the tremendous 
increase in the Catholic cult of those two beautiful 
Realities: the Sacred Heart and the Immaculate 
Conception. There are thousands of souls in Heaven 
today who have known and loved Saints Margaret 
Mary and Bernadette, and who never even heard of 
the Bollandists and Father Thurston. And in this 
present troubled and dark world we are hardly in 
a position to dispense with all visionaries, difficult 
as it may be to separate the real from the bogus 
ones. And if the day of visionaries has passed for- 
ever in the Church, and if our generation can dis- 
pense with souls enjoying Divine favors of the kind 
bestowed on Saints Teresa, Ignatius, Benedict and 
Dominic, surely the Bollandists will be out of a job, 
and Father Thurston will be driven to going on the 
dole. That would, indeed, be a pity in view of the 
salutary protection they have given us against 
those spurious “visionaries” to whom Father 
Muntsch undoubtedly refers. 


TROPHIES are trophies, regardless of what they 
are. The ancient Roman conquerors went in for 
obelisks and such like monuments, which they set 
up in conspicuous places about Rome. Signor Mus- 
solini, emulating his predecessors, has gone in for 
trophies—shall we say?—of the chase. He sent an 
army to Addis Ababa to bring back Haile Selassie’s 
gilded Lion of Judah, now on exhibition in Rome. 
Recently, the world press was stirred up over the 
invasion of Albania. Fears of another world-war 


upheaval were voiced. But it seems that the fears 
were unfounded. The only object the Roman Dicta- 
tor had was a further quest for trophies. This time 
he coveted a live menagerie, the property of King 
Zog. An unverified report has it that the King had 
bought his menagerie with money misappropriated 
from an Italian loan. This time two Albanian bears, 
a wildcat and a white Arabian stallion will grace a 
Roman zoo. However, after the manner of his Ro- 
man ancestors, the Duce always leaves a monu- 
ment in place of the confiscated property—a Ro- 
man army. 


A PROFESSIONAL dermatologist advises recently 
in a news dispatch to the daily papers that baldness 
can be avoided. He learned this comforting truth 
from extensive experiments on rats. The rats, fed 
the proper food, grew lots of hair. Deprived of it, 
they lost their hair. The dermatologist offered the 
following counsel to his clients, and to all of us, for 
the preservation of our hair: proper diet, plenty of 
rest and fresh air, and avoidance of worry. The 
prescription would seem to be a little larger than 
the findings of the experiment. What rats eat, we 
know, more or less. How they breathe and sleep, 
we also know. But we do not know what they 
worry about! Maybe it is our ignorance of this last 
item that is causing most of us to lose our hair, in 
case we have not lost it already. 


A CORRECTION must be added in regard to the 
shipment of American wheat to Spain. When the 
first announcement was made, we stated that the 
wheat could be purchased and transported to the 
American ports at the rate of four cents per bushel. 
It was found impossible to transport the wheat so 
cheaply, and the present rate is up to ten cents per 
bushel. A quarter of a million bushels have been 
assembled already at Galveston and are awaiting 
the vessel. Through the generosity of the readers 
of AMERICA, the Bishops, schools and other agencies, 
The America Spanish Relief Fund has been enabled 
to contribute $5,000 toward the cost of this wheat 
and hopes to add another $1,000 before the end of 
this week. The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee (Quakers) have collected twice that amount, 
and are bearing the major burden of purchasing 
the wheat and arranging for its shipment. The 
Quakers, representing the Protestant Churches and 
soliciting from many business organizations, cannot 
be praised too highly for their truly charitable ef- 
forts. We would do well were we to emulate their 
example and equal their contribution. For the peo- 
ple who are starved in Spain are not Quakers, but 
our Catholic brethren, and the children who are to 
be nourished will not grow up to be Protestants and 
Quakers, but Catholics. Ours is, therefore, a greater 
obligation. Some few of the wealthy American 
Catholics have contributed most generously, but 
most of the wealthy have not. The America Spanish 
Relief Fund has grown mostly through the small 
contributions of those to whom God has given little. 
On them, may God shower His blessings. 
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IN ANSWER TO 
450 WHO SIGNED 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











YOUR HOLINESS: Knowing that even the hum- 
blest of your spiritual subjects is always assured 
of a sympathetic and paternal hearing, I make bold 
to speak of the letter addressed to You by 450 
Protestant clergymen, including forty-one Protes- 
tant Bishops. This letter accuses General Franco of 
un-Christian reprisals, insinuates that the Catholic 
Church is involved in these alleged reprisals, and 
calls upon You to do something about it. The letter 
was released to the American press before You had 
an opportunity to see it. 

I fear very much Your Holiness will consider 
this communication lacking in sincerity and a bit 
rude, and that You will view its wide publication, 
antecedent to your perusal and consideration, as 
a transparent attempt to place You in a false and 
embarrassing position. 

I am also deeply concerned lest, when the letter 
finally reaches You, it may recall to Your mind 
the Pharisees and their efforts to discredit Our 
Lord by means of sly questions and appeals, ad- 
dressed to Him but intended for the bystanders. 
Scriptural passages: “Then the Pharisees going, 
consulted among themselves how to ensnare him in 
his speech. . . . Master, we know that thou art a 
true speaker, and teachest the way of God in truth. 
... Tell us therefore what dost thou think, is it law- 
ful to give tribute to Caesar, or not?’’; such pas- 
sages, I fear, may be suggested to Your Holiness. 

The Pharisees, of course, could not publish their 
accusations against Our Lord in Jerusalem news- 
papers. Had they possessed papers, however, one can 
be sure they would have had crafty letters printed. 
One can envision the following front page: “Christ 
Makes Whip, Drives Money Changers With Blows 
from Temple. . . . Scribes, Pharisees Plead with 
Apostles. Denounce Un-Christian Reprisals. Their 
protest read in part: ‘Most sorely have we been 
troubled on learning the inhuman conduct of your 
Master in visiting reprisals on money changers. 
Given an opportunity to extend to his fellow-coun- 
trymen that compassion and mercy which He 
teaches, He chose instead to treat them with a 
ferocity alien to Christian principles. We urge you 
to raise your voices against these un-Christian re- 
prisals.’ . . . The letter was signed by Caiphas, 
Annas and other well-known humanitarians. It will 
reach the Apostles after it has been published in all 
the newspapers.” 

I am disquieted, too, when I consider how per- 
plexed Your Holiness will be over the problem why 
Protestant clergymen in the United States should 
be meddling in the affairs of a land three thousand 
miles away, where there is only a corporal’s guard 
of Protestants and where that corporal’s guard en- 
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joys fullest religious liberty. You will become even 
more mystified, I am afraid, when you reflect that 
there has been a fierce persecution going on in 
these gentlemen’s backyard for the last twenty 
years without ruffling their calm and complacency. 
I can hear You say to a secretary: “Get a copy of 
the protest these Protestant gentlemen issued about 
the Mexican persecution,” and can readily under- 
stand how astonished Your Holiness will be when 
You learn that no letter, with accompanying pub- 
licity fireworks, went to Calles or Cardenas from 
the gentlemen. Your next inevitable inquiry: “Did 
they plead with Stalin to stop the massacre of 
Catholics by the Red Government in Spain, and 
was this plea printed in the American newspapers?” 
will bring you the information that the gentlemen 
did not seem to be interested in Spain at that time. 

I fear your secretaries will find the situation in- 
comprehensible, also. I can imagine one of them 
saying: “When priests and nuns and other Cath- 
olics were being butchered in Mexico, the nation 
right next to these Protestant gentlemen, they is- 
sued no protest. When 150,000 non-combatant 
Catholic men and women, and 15,000 priests and 
nuns were being shot, burned, hacked to pieces 
without trial in Spain; when churches by the thou- 
sands were turned into smoking ruins, they re- 
mained unperturbed. And now, when General 
Franco proposes to give nun-ravishers, priest- 
butchers, church-burners, hardened murderers, na- 
tional traitors a fair trial with every chance to de- 
fend themselves, the humanitarian instincts of 
these Protestant clergymen is suddenly touched. 
Strange, very strange!” 

I am anxious lest these things might lead Your 
Holiness to feel there were no extenuating circum- 
stances to excuse the letter of the Protestant 
clergymen. Influenced by that fear, I venture to 
call your attention to certain factors, in the hope 
of placing my Protestant brethren in a better light. 
Your Holiness, there are extenuating circum- 
stances. We all know how profoundly early train- 
ing, early environment affects all of us. Now, hatred 
of the Catholic Church is planted in the hearts of 
many Americans from their earliest years. They 
grow up in an atmosphere that literally drips ran- 
cor for Rome. Their minds become warped on 
this one point. They can no more be blamed for this 
than a Flathead Indian can be censured because his 
head was compressed in youth. Moreover, Your 
Holiness, the situation is improving. Not many 
years ago, enem’*s of the Catholic Church in the 
United States went around in night shirts burning 
crosses before Catholic institutions. Now, writing 
ensnaring letters, addressed to Your Holiness but 
sent first to the American public, is certainly better 
than burning crosses. These gentlemen were not 
robed in nightshirts when they dispatched Your 
Holiness’ letter to the newspapers. They had on no 
hoods or masks. The fact that the external regalia 
of Ku Kluxism has been abandoned is encouraging. 

Your Holiness, these gentlemen mean well. They 
do not want to be intolerant. They are trying hard 
to be broader, but they find it difficult to think 
straight when the Catholic Church is in the picture. 














MEXICO SLOWLY SINKS 
INTO A RADICAL QUAGMIRE 


Rivalries and corruption plague the government 


JOHN E KELLY 











THE PLAN for transfer of the First Legion of the 
World Revolution, the International Brigades, to 
Mexico, was chronicled in AMERICA (March 25). 
Since then, reports from that unhappy nation paint 
Mexico’s situation in dark colors. Ruin and hope- 
lessness are the overtones; never in the turbulent 
history of the radical-ridden Republic has the moral 
and intellectual level of the government sunk so 
low. Corroboration of the reports comes from many 
sources whose judgment and access to data are un- 
questioned. Mexico stands on the brink of chaos, 
impelled forward by the native and foreign radicals 
who, quarreling among themselves, occupy the 
driver’s seat. 

Even as this is written there meets in Paris the 
International Committee on Coordination and In- 
formation on Aid to Republican Spain. This long 
name serves to mask an important branch of the 
Third International and to coordinate all the “lib- 
eral,” pink and red sentiment and money that can 
be gathered to continue the war in Spain, under- 
ground in the Iberian Peninsula, openly elsewhere. 
While the decisions of the Committee will no doubt 
be secret, they will play an important part in the 
world radical movement. They will set the pace for 
the American League for Peace and Democracy, 
the North American Committee, the “Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade,’”’ Harold Ickes’ com- 
mittee to raise a million dollars for refugees from 
Christian Spain. 

While the Committee is permitted to meet in 
Paris, Premier Daladier has refused the Red troops 
a headquarters in France; President Lazaro Car- 
denas of Mexico welcomes them with open arms 
(AMERICA, March 25). Indalecio Prieto and many 
lesser lights are already there, feted by the Mexi- 
can Government, Generals Miaja and Casado are 
reported to be en route. Dr. Juan Negrin and La 
Pasionaria are expected to join them, giving the lie 
to the shadow boxing “rebellion” of the National 
Defense Council in the last weeks of the war. 

The yacht Vita arrived in Tampico last week, 
with a Spanish crew, flying the American flag, her 
British papers crudely altered by the Mexican con- 
’ sular agent in the Virgin Islands. President Car- 
denas sent his personal aide to meet the passen- 
gers, whose identity is shrouded in mystery. An 


anchorage remote from other vessels was guarded 
by harbor police, an armored baggage car received 
many iron-bound chests from the yacht’s hold, a 
special Pullman engulfed the newcomers and their 
official escort. Newspaper men who attempted to 
approach were arrested. The chests contained in 
excess of six million dollars in gold and jewels, part 
of the Red loot of Spain, transferred to the new 
headquarters in the Aztec capital. The elaborate 
precautions and evasion of the customs, were to 
preserve Official ignorance of the shipment, against 
the day that Nationalist Spain demands an ac- 
counting of the stolen treasure. 

Whether the imported Reds will pull in double 
harness with the native species remains to be seen. 
It is doubtful, for, added to pecuniary and dactri- 
naire jealousies, there is a deep-seated dislike of 
“Gachupines” among the Mexican lower classes 
(the radicals who are now in power) which will not 
be alleviated by lip professions of brotherhood. Yet 
it is inconceivable that these Generals who never 
won a battle, these agitators grown rich upon loot, 
will be content to rusticate in Mexico. The urge to 
dabble, to taste power again, will be too strong. 
Cardenas may and probably will make use of their 
talents, as Janizaries against his brothers-in-crime 
grown restive and demanding a larger share of the 
spoils. He needs them badly and they are no less 
trustworthy than his present associates. But there 
is one in Mexico, the real master, who will not 
lightly surrender his dark pre-eminence. That one 
is Leon Trotsky. 

For years observers of the Mexican scene have 
disputed among themselves as to whether Trotsky 
was present as a fugitive from Stalin’s vengeance, 
as a foil for the Comintern, tolerated as tourist 
bait, or deeply involved with the present adminis- 
tration. There were those who argued that since 
Trotsky is no fool, he could not have counseled 
Cardenas to the succession of blunders that have 
dragged Mexico into economic and political quag- 
mires. They overlooked the fundamental tenet of 
the “Red Napoleon’s” philosophy, that before build- 
ing it is necessary to destroy completely all that 
stood before. If this be Trotsky’s goal, it is near at 
hand. Gradually his intellectual ascendancy over 
Cardenas has become complete, scarcely a day 
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passes when the President is in Mexico City that 
the two do not meet secretly. 

All about Cardenas, Mexico is falling to pieces. 
Industry is dead and the few remaining foreign- 
owned enterprises, despairing of aid from their gov- 
ernments, have resigned themselves to the inevita- 
ble. For the moment, the domestic sales of oil and 
gasoline from the confiscated wells bring the Mexi- 
can Treasury some cash. But the prices charged by 
the Government monopoly are so high that cars 
are being laid up and no reserve is accumulated 
against the imminent need of repairs to the wells. 
The Government will now trade oil for Italian ray- 
on yarn, selling it on an “or else” basis to the na- 
tive textile industry, although the Italian skein is 
not suitable to the Mexican machines which feed 
from a cone. This is the second stage of inflation, 
the re-sale by force of bartered products. The pesos 
wrung from the textile operators, in dwindling 
amounts, for Gresham’s law operates in world- 
trade also, will go small way toward meeting the 
urgent needs of the Treasury drained by the social- 
istic schemes of Cardenas. Backbone of Mexico’s 
finances is the five million dollar monthly dole 
from Mr. Morgenthau for silver we cannot use, 
save to bury it at West Point, and for which we 
pay far in excess of the world market price. Car- 
denas confiscated the 11,000-mile system of the 
National Railways of Mexico, wiping out foreign 
and Mexican investors alike: under worker man- 
agement so much of the rolling stock is on the “bad 
order” list that even the shrunken imports clog the 
seaports. Next to be confiscated are the power com- 
panies and the mines: Cardenas leans toward the 
former, worker pressure pushes him to take the 
mines first. Under foreign management they pro- 
duce the silver we purchase: in worker hands they 
will follow the railways to the junk heap and the 
New Deal will be hard put to it to find something 
to camouflage our subsidy to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

The seized oil-properties give the Mexican Presi- 
dent no peace. First, his hand was forced by labor. 
He was planning to take over the wells, but at a 
politically more propitious time; Toledano threat- 
ened to have his unions seize them under the new 
Labor Law; Cardenas must act to save his face. 
Long years of extortion had caused all of the oper- 
ators, save only the American Sinclair Company 
and the British Aguila (Mexican Eagle) to reduce 
their investments. Standard and Gulf will not pass 
a dividend if they never get their Mexican proper- 
ties back, but all of Aguila’s eggs (and the princi- 
pal source of British naval oil) are in the Mexican 
basket. Significantly, Aguila maintains its salaried 
staff in idleness in Mexico City, while the American 
companies’ employes are long since scattered. Brit- 
ish diplomacy, patient and wily, works tirelessly, 
bringing subtle pressure to bear in Mexico—and in 
Washington. Cardenas’ bluster covers his worries. 
Nor do the employes of the Government petroleum 
monopoly show the proper gratitude. They growl 
because wages are cut, living and housing condi- 
tions are not of the standard the companies sup- 
plied, and they defy their leaders to deliver them 
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politically. The cleavage between Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, Mexico’s John L. Lewis and apt 
pupil, and the rank and file of his union is a recent 
and important development. 

Mexico’s Constitution, promulgated on February 
5, 1917, in the first flush of enthusiasm over Lenin’s 
doctrines, and amended to the leftward since, pro- 
hibits Presidential succession by the incumbent, a 
doctrine inherited from previous Mexican magna 
cartas and often honored in the breach. Succession 
by stooge, a favorite dodge, has made and wrecked 
political dynasties. The thirty years rule of Porfirio 
Diaz crumbled when his theretofore docile subjects 
refused to accept the succession of Corral; Car- 
ranza was overthrown when he sought to impose 
Ignacio Bonillas. Cardenas will try it: his candidate 
is War Minister Camacho. The cynical murmur 
that Cardenas will permit Camacho to gather the 
odium, then at the last minute suppress the elec- 
tions and rule by force. The single political party, 
Partido Revolucionario Mexicano, is a device to 
prevent opposition candidates, but they abound, a 
signal of Cardenas’ weakening power. 

The opponents present no hope for Mexico; they 
are all of the ruling clique, fallen out over the 
spoils. Ex-Secretary of War Joaquin Amaro, Pima 
Indian notorious for his savage tortures of even 
casual enemies; General Mujica, ex-bandit Juan 
Andrew Almazan, succeeding Cardenas or his can- 
didate, would merely squander the remains of Mex- 
ico’s assets. Immorality in public office is the rule, 
not the exception. Pink newspapermen from the 
States praise the “Indian President, incapable of 
personal gain’’; cynical old-timers point meaningly 
at his brother. Little black bags speak a universal 
language. To assure Camacho’s success, Toledano 
promised union support. The reaction in the oil- 
fields was immediate and angry. The workers had 
a mind and candidates of their own. This intransig- 
eance may bring matters to a climax sooner than 
expected, for dissolution of the mutually distrust- 
ful political partnership of Cardenas and Toledano 
will be the curtain-raiser for an Aztec Donnybrook 
Fair. Trotsky dislikes Toledano and the latter’s ac- 
ceptance of advice from the ambitious Spanish Red, 
Indalecio Prieto, widened the breach. Trotsky whis- 
pers vengefully in Cardenas’ ear of the “incompe- 
tent” Toledano. A labor leader who cannot deliver 
his union is a liability in the cutthroat game of 
politics, Mexican style. 

The Popular Front glares in superior fashion at 
foreigners, its members wear overalls instead of 
serapes, but they are hungry. In the cities they 
earn more pesos than formerly, but living costs 
have multiplied, they have less in real wages than 
under Porfirio Diaz. The country worker is in 
even worse state. One who should know, for he 
played a leading réle in the impoverishment of 
Mexico, Joaquin Amaro, in his remarkable pro- 
nunciamiento to the Mexican people early in March, 
opening his attack upon the Camacho candidacy, 
slashes the cancer to public view: “The only per- 
sons (in Mexico) profiting are corrupt government 
officials and labor leaders.” The Rider on the Pale 
Horse sets spurs to his steed. 














FAIR LABOR NEWS 
IN DIOCESAN PAPERS 


NORMAN McKENNA 











WITH Catholic press exhibits blooming in various 
magnificence throughout the country, it seems in 
order to remark on some of the opportunities which 
the secular press, by default, is presenting to our 
own papers. Regardless of our various differences 
of opinion, there seems to be a general agreement 
among Catholics that the secular press is, to put it 
at the mildest, unreliable. Dissatisfaction with the 
secular press includes complaints of bias in the 
treatment of both international and domestic news; 
sensational use of unconfirmed dispatches; mis- 
direction of public opinion through presumptuous 
and illogical editorials; the encouragement of child- 
ish tit-for-tat squabbles between Nazi-Fascist and 
American Liberal scribblers. 

Readers of AMERICA are already familiar with 
the case which has been made against the majority 
of American papers on the charge of unfair treat- 
ment of Spanish news. To regular readers of a va- 
riety of secular dailies, these charges are not novel; 
long before the Spanish conflict broke out, secular 
dailies were featuring sensational dispatches from 
abroad, together with the wildest eyed speculations, 
all without reckoning of the bitter controversies 
which might result. 

But Americans sympathetic to the cause of the 
Spanish Nationalists are not the only readers to 
complain of bias. A very large section of our popu- 
lace, the working class, in particular the unionized 
workers, have for long and futilely complained of 
unfair reporting and editorializing in the secular 
dailies. These grievances have grown to such mag- 
nitude that the large metropolitan dailies are now 
all classified according to their handling of labor 
news. 

With a few such exceptions noted, labor harbors 
its grievance against the secular press, on the 
charge that the big dailies refuse to report strikes 
correctly; that they play up news unfavorable to 
labor, such as outbreaks of picket line violence, 
which may not be the pickets’ fault; that the papers 
decline to lend their support to a just strike, even 
when word-of-mouth publicity has won for the 
strike popular support. 

How keenly labor readers feel this grievance may 
be judged from a recent event. The labor papers 
loudly praised one diocesan Catholic weekly for its 
editorial comment supporting a local strike which 
had attracted nation-wide attention. Such strong 
and outspoken support of a strike amazed labor 
leaders, accustomed as they were to a conspiracy 
of silence, or worse, a biased strike report. The 
shock of this instance of labor support was all the 
greater since this weekly was the only paper in the 
locality to draw the attention and support of its 


readers to the strike. As a result the paper has won 
the respect of newspapermen. Any paper or person 
or institution which wins the latter distinction may 
preen itself—newspapermen have a jaded eye. 

Experience has shown how a diocesan paper was 
able to win the respect and active friendship of a 
large segment of the non-Catholic population, be- 
cause, as a disinterested organ, it chose to discuss 
a local industrial dispute when all other local 
papers avoided the issue. With no great effort of 
the imagination, we can readily see how other dio- 
cesan papers could extend their influence to the 
non-Catholic reading public by similar courageous 
stands. 

Lest taking a stand in a local controversy seem 
too perilous an undertaking, a practically similar 
purpose can be served by the publication of both 
sides of an industrial dispute. Without taking any 
partisan attitude, the diocesan paper could win 
multitudes of working-class readers by insuring 
them a completely objective and impartial report 
of a local issue. Such a report would describe the 
stand of the employer, and the stand of the em- 
ployes, the objectives of both in the strike, and 
would include also a factual statement from both 
sides as to the number organized, the number on 
strike and claiming some adjustment of their griev- 
ances. Of course such a presentation of two sides is 
bound to lead to a conclusion one way or the other 
—yet such conclusions are not the responsibility of 
the diocesan paper. Acting simply as a source of 
information, it is publishing evidence on which a 
judgment may be formed. In so doing it acts very 
much like a judge who sums up a case for the jury, 
points to the laws which are concerned, and leaves 
the case to the jury’s judgment without any charge 
or instructions. Surely, such impartial reporting is 
safe from any charges of bias. 

We have tried above to put the emphasis on the 
necessity for fair journalism, and the lack of it, a 
lack which might well be supplied by the Catholic 
press in the manner described. There is the added 
consideration, of interest to business managers, 
that increased coverage of labor news will bring an 
increase of circulation. 

By sticking to the facts and striving to present as 
fair a picture of the industrial conditions in its own 
area as may be possible, the diocesan weekly can 
set itself up as a source of labor news acceptable to 
all workingmen, regardless of their union affilia- 
tion or inclination toward one or another labor fac- 
tion. Acceptability to all workingmen requires free- 
dom from partisan interest in any of the several 
disputes now current in the labor world. Some one 
of these factional fights has its part in every labor 
dispute, and so soon as a reporter covering labor 
news shows bias in any one direction, he is forth- 
with labeled, and his paper is likely to lose the sup- 
port of the offended reader. 

Diocesan papers can avoid this risk to both in- 
fluence and circulation by providing labor reporting 
which avoids entrance into any internal union 
squabble. Surface appearances are always decep- 
tive, making any intervention, even by way of sug- 
gestion, a rather risky affair; moreover, such dis- 
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putes are best settled in union halls. To be consis- 
tent, a diocesan paper which publishes impartial 
news of disputes between capital and labor should 
follow up by publishing equally impartial news of 
intra-labor disputes, if indeed, any such news is to 
be published at all. Internal disputes, like family 
differences, are best settled in camera; intervention 
from without is likely to be interpreted as “union- 
busting.” 

Good labor reporting in the Catholic press would 
be an up-to-the-minute development of the whole 
Church’s program that is signalized by the motto: 
“Go to the workingman.” By providing the work- 
ingman with a reliable source of information, free 
from any bias, the Catholic press can serve as a 
powerful auxiliary of all the priests and laymen 
who, singly or in organization, are doing their ut- 
most to help the workingman find a just solution to 
his many problems. And of course, whoever helps 
in any way to solve our industrial problems is help- 
ing also to solve all our social problems. 

To put a minimum requirement on the sugges- 
tion that this article makes, let us put it this way: 
Let the diocesan press publish strictly factual and 
impartial reports of local industrial disputes. Any 
editor who would like to venture beyond the mini- 
mum requirement, and offer some advice to his 
readers, can be guided by his own good judgment 
—the bark of Peter won’t founder because one 
editor unfurls a new sail. 


THE FIVE THOUSAND 
WHOSE WORK IS PRAYER 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 











OURS is a land of action. Our people are always 
going places, doing things. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the five thousand Americans who do 
not go anywhere, who do not listen to the radio, to 
whom movies and best-seller novels are unknown, 
leave us a bit perplexed. 

Everyone is familiar with the active Religious 
Orders of women in the Church, the communities 
of noble souls who have given their lives to the 
cause of Catholic education, who care for the poor 
and sick, who work on the mission fields. It has 
been roughly estimated that there are 125,000 of 
these Catholic teaching and nursing Sisters in the 
United States today, all of them going places and 
doing things. Yet they have 5,000 allies in those 
who remain behind high walls and iron grilles and 
who never leave their humble homes. These hidden 
thousands, seeming to do nothing and yet doing 
everything, are the members of the cloistered Re- 
ligious Orders of the Church, the contemplatives 
of America. 
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It would seem that there are always those who 
do not realize or appreciate the work of these hid- 
den ones of God. They find it hard to understand 
why girls should bury themselves behind the wall 
of a monastery and embrace a life that is little but 
prayer and sacrifice. 

But the same people do not find it hard to give 
approval to a young man’s desire to be a doctor 
and to spend years of his life in difficult study and 
preparation. To aim at being a great actor, an 
artist, a writer, to undergo trials and hardships in 
order to achieve these respective goals—all this is 
nothing but praiseworthy ambition. 

“A professional career is worth any effort,” they 
say. “But who ever heard of prayer as a profes- 
sion? No, it’s a waste of human talent and use- 
fulness for a girl to go into a cloister.” 

But they are wrong. Prayer is a profession and 
the contemplative is dedicated to its pursuit. She 
takes upon herself the task of praying not so much 
for herself but for the world outside her monastery 
walls. She does penance for those to whom the 
word means little but colored flags flying at a foot- 
ball game, and while others give of their knowl- 
edge, their art, their judgment to a waiting world, 
she gives herself to continual prayer so that God 
may look lovingly upon those who injure Him, who 
forget Him. 

It is not generally known that in the United 
States today there are fifteen separate forms of 
contemplative and cloistered life. Probably the Dis- 
calced Carmelites are the best known of cloistered 
Religious, since they were the first to settle in our 
country. In 1790 four of these nuns came from 
the Carmelite monastery in Antwerp and settled 
in Maryland. From a foundation made in Baltimore 
in 1831 they have since gone forth to all parts of 
the country and today there are Carmels estab- 
lished in thirty-one American towns and cities. The 
combined membership of these Discalced Carmelite 
monasteries is approximately 430. 

In 1816 a group of Visitandine nuns came to 
Georgetown, D. C., and although essentially a eon- 
templative Order, special provisions were made for 
the Sisters to receive pupils because of the scarcity 
of teaching communities in the country at that 
time. Today, of the twenty-one Visitandine mon- 
asteries in the United States, five have returned 
to the purely contemplative life. Membership in 
the Order is open to widows and women of mature 
years, which may seem a unique feature, but the 
Order was expressly founded by Saint Francis de 
Sales and Saint Jane Frances de Chantal for those 
whose health would not endure the rigors com- 
mon to the cloistered life. 

The third of the cloistered communities to settle 
in America was that of the Good Shepherd Sisters, 
in 1843. Today they number more than 2,000 mem- 
bers—the largest group of contemplatives in the 
country. Behind their cloister grilles they engage 
in reclaiming fallen girls and women. They do not 
recite the Divine Office, as is the case with most 
of the cloistered communities, but the Little Of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin. Membership is open to 
applicants up to the age of fifty. A distinctive fea- 


ture of the Good Shepherd communities is that 
they contain “a cloister within a cloister.” This 
second cloister is that of the Magdalens, a group 
of penitent women living under the Rule of the 
Third Order of Mount Carmel. The two groups 
never mingle, even the habits being different, for 
the Good Shepherd Sisters are dressed in white 
habits with black veils while the Magdalens wear 
the drab brown prescribed for members of the 
Carmelite Order. 

There are no strictly cloistered Benedictine nuns 
in this country, but in 1875 a foundation of Bene- 
dictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration was made 
at Clyde, Missouri. These Sisters publish the maga- 
zine, Tabernacle and Purgatory, as well as a variety 
of religious pamphlets. They recite the full monas- 
tic Office each day and have three convents with 
a combined membership of 230. 

The same year that brought the Benedictines 
to this country also witnessed the advent of the 
Franciscan Poor Clares. These daughters of Clara 
dei Scefi, the seventeen-year-old girl from Assisi 
who was so touched by the preaching of Saint 
Francis that she ran away from home to become 
the first “Poor Lady” or “Poor Clare,” follow one 
of the most rigorous religious Rules in the Church. 
In their thirst to make amends for sinners and to 
bless the labors of Christ’s priests, they fast every 
day except Sunday and Christmas, go barefoot, 
never eat meat, and rise at midnight for the recita- 
tion of Matins and Lauds. In most of their monas- 
teries there is perpetual exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Candidates are received up to the age 
of twenty-five, generally without a dowry. Today 
in the United States there are nine houses of Poor 
Clare Observatines, six houses of Poor Clare Colet- 
tines and one house of Poor Clare Capuchins. The 
combined membership is approximately 430. 

In 1880, four nuns of the Second Order of Saint 
Dominic (also known as Nuns of the Holy Order 
of Preachers) came from Ouillins, France, to New- 
ark, N. J., to open the first house of Dominican 
contemplatives in the New World. These daughters 
of Saint Dominic were founded in 1206, nine years 
before the Friars Preachers, for the great Span- 
ish Saint well knew that eloquence and zeal are 
not enough to make converts. In the thirteenth 
century, the Albigensian heresy was ravaging 
southern France. The Pope had commissioned 
Dominic to combat’ its workings, an almost im- 
possible task without the help of prayer unending 
and sacrifice. Accordingly, he grouped together 
several women whom he had converted from heresy 
and gave them the task of praying for him and 
his co-preachers, that they might be successful in 
their mission. Such has been the task of the Dom- 
inican nuns from the day of their founding to the 
present—to pray for their active brethren and for 
all priests, everywhere. In the seven American 
monasteries of Dominican contemplatives, 230 
women are today valiantly following the rule of 
life that was drawn up seven centuries ago by the 
great Patriarch of Preachers, Dominic de Guzman. 
They fast seven months in the year, never eat meat, 
rise at midnight for Matins and Lauds of the Divine 


Office and observe perpetual adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. 

There is also another section of Dominican con- 
templative Religious—founded at Calais in 1880— 
to promote the devotion of the Perpetual Rosary. 
These Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
as they are called, also recite the Divine Office but 
the Rule they observe is less severe than that of 
the Second Order. There are nine monasteries of 
these Sisters in the United States, with a member- 
ship of 300. 

The remaining communities of contemplatives 
established in this country are the Sisters Adorers 
of the Most Precious Blood (1890), the Religious 
of Mary Reparatrix (1908), the Passionist Nuns 
(1910), the Sister Servants of the Holy Ghost of 
Perpetual Adoration (1915), the Carmelite Nuns 
of the Ancient Observance (1931), and the clois- 
tered section of the Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint 
Dominic at Maryknoll, N. Y., (1932). 

This, in brief, is a picture of the types of clois- 
tered Religious life at present existing in our coun- 
try. The 5,000 women, who have elected to become 
cloistered nuns, have chosen a life far more valu- 
able to their fellowmen than that of a doctor, a 
scientist, an educator. They have chosen to act on 
earth as the blessed do in Heaven—to cry out un- 
ceasingly “Holy! Holy! Holy!” and to give God the 
complete gift of their bodies and souls. They are 
pray-ers par excellence, and while a heedless world 
goes about its business of earning a living of grab- 
bing and grasping at the good things of life, they 
pray for these brethren who will not pray for 
themselves. They pray for the dead who are neglec- 
ted by their own, and like Saint Teresa of Avila 
they exclaim: “What matter if we remain in Purga- 
tory until Judgment Day, if our prayers save but - 
one soul?” 

Prayer and sacrifice for others. These are the 
ideals of the contemplative Orders of women, as 
they were those of the great Spanish mystic, for 
a perfect soul can do more for God’s glory than 
a thousand ordinary souls, and a soul which close- 
ly resembles Christ has a tremendous power to 
bring down blessings upon those who are actively 
engaged in the battle of modern living. 

But there are more cloistered Orders than the 
fifteen represented in our own land. There are the 
Trappistines (who observe an almost perpetual 
silence in their life of sacrifice and contemplation) ; 
there are Redemptoristines, Servites, Bridgettines, 
Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament, Premon- 
stratensians and other Orders existing in Europe 
and Latin America but not yet established in the 
United States. All have the same motto: Prayer 
and sacrifice for the success of priests in their work 
of preaching the Gospel. Prayer and sacrifice for 
sinners who scorn God and His commandments. 

This year, when New York is flooded with 
visitors to the World’s Fair, there will be great 
excitement over advances in industry, in science, 
in the glory of “The World of Tomorrow.” But no 
one will think much of the 360 contemplatives in 
the metropolitan area whose daily prayer is that 
all men may grow and prosper and be one in Christ. 
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SOME OF OUR WRITERS 
ARE INSTRUMENTS OF DISUNITY 


Oft-times there are none so dumb as those who speak 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 














THUS the Nation: “The Catholic Church is devel- 
oping a badly split personality.” The wish is father 
to the thought. Nothing would please the left-wing 
liberals more than to see that dream come true. 
The Stalinites, aided and abetted by writers such 
as those who clutter up the pages of the Nation, 
the New Masses and the New Republic, subtly 
strive to drive a wedge between the laity and the 
hierarchy of the Church. The outstretched hand is 
open to the laity; it is a closed fist with an iron 
globe for the hierarchy. As yet they have not dared 
to slander the Holy Father. It is more to their pur- 
pose to praise him. 

From time to time the picture of His Holiness 
and an account of one of his speeches appears in 
the Communist press. The insincerity of the ruse 
is evident. We know that they hate him and all who 
revere him. They know with what ringing terms he 
has denounced their efforts and exposed their 
treachery. But, with sly skill they pretend to praise, 
that they might poison. The appeal is to the un- 
wary Catholic who may have been induced to read 
their generous display of good will. Beneath the 
subterfuge, usually by contrast, is an attack upon 
a Catholic leader of thought whose influence they 
wish to destroy. It will be a sad day for religion 
when the Catholic people, or Christians of any sect, 
look to the Nation, the Daily Worker or the New 
Republic for an interpretation of religious thought. 

Sadly enough, wittingly or unwittingly, there seem 
to be Catholics who are giving cause for comfort 
and rejoicing to these and other groups, organiza- 
tions who look forward with eager eyes to the day 
when the Catholic Church will be no more. Quota- 
tions and misquotations from Catholic writings ap- 
pear in the anti-Catholic press. At times they are re- 
prints from conservative publications; more often 
they come from the “liberal” magazines. It happens 
on occasion that the thought expressed by the 
Catholic writer in a conservative journal merely 
coincides with some worthy proposal simultaneous- 
ly put forth by the “progressives.” This is under- 
standable when we realize that the Communists in 
their proximate objectives, or what they term “par- 
tial demands and slogans”’ do present an appearance 
of good. They have so concealed their ultimate 
aims, which are malicious, that Catholics, even 
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among the educated classes, have been known to 
voice the opinion that they see but little difference 
between the Catholic and the Communist approach 
to social reform. Is there any wonder that the radi- 
cals have made progress among the undiscerning? 
You may alleviate a man’s hunger by feeding him 
roast beef sandwiches. Add a bit of arsenic to the 
menu and the result is fatal. That is the “dialectic 
diet” they are serving and too few there are who 
recognize the poison. 

The less conservative publications, some Cath- 
olic, others secular papers edited by Catholics, are 
a second source of information for the Communist 
and the left-wing press. Again it may be a coinci- 
dence of common interests that draws approval. At 
other times it is because the Church-baiters see in 
the opinion expressed or the presentation of the 
news that the writer has gone off on a tangent 
from the traditional or more commonly accepted 
opinion of Catholics. When this occurs the crimson 
chronicler of events pounces upon the article with 
uncontrolled glee, he pauses in his praise of Russia, 
ceases to rattle his tin cup for Spain and turns 
piously and righteously “Catholic” for the moment. 
The publication is lauded as truly Catholic and 
especially representative of the rank and file of the 
Catholic Church. The impression is created that 
vast numbers of the faithful agree with the writer; 
the aim is always the same: the desire to drive an- 
other wedge through Catholic solidarity. 

Little can be done to stop such unfair editorial 
tactics. A suggestion can be offered, however, to 
those among us who write today for publication. 
Since we live in such troublesome times, when the 
enemies of the Church are making use of every 
possible circumstance to embarrass the Church and 
to cause a split among her members, should we not 
be doubly cautious to give them as little occasion as 
possible to play their fraudulent game? It is neither 
my duty nor my desire to pass judgment on the 
present crop of authors, editors and writers, who 
in good faith and with earnestness and great zeal, 
are using their talents to contribute something to 
the solution of our vexing problems. But I think it 
pertinent to the times to point out that this phase 
of the fight for the things that belong to God 
should be kept constantly in mind. Many state- 














olics. The radical press delights in breaking down 
the distinction. 

Canon 1385 of the Code of Canon Law states 
very definitely that even Catholic laymen who pub- 
lish their writings must obtain ecclesiastical ap- 
proval whenever the subject touches on natural 
theology, ethics, other religious or moral sciences; 
and likewise other writings in general which con- 
tain anything that has a special bearing on religion 
or morality. As Americans and as Catholics the 
idea of unnecessary censorship is repugnant to us. 
Nor does the Church seek to impose it upon us be- 
yond the measure necessary to safeguard the doc- 
trines of the Faith and the teachings of the moral 
law. Neither does the writer wish to advocate or 
suggest it. However, there are times, when we read 
articles and headlines, that we are forced to feel 
that the writer of them is not thoroughly convers- 
ant with Catholic thought, theology and tradition. 
Would it be out of place to suggest to some of our 
Catholic writers, particularly those whose forelocks 
Time has not yet touched with the frost that leaves 
gray hairs, that it might be prudent to submit their 
manuscripts, voluntarily, to a mature and prudent 
priest, whose experience and venerable age might 
level off a little of the too-liberal edge that youth 
is liable to be heir to? As a priest, I know how it 
feels to have some little brain child, that I had 
thought to be well-baptized in the waters of sound 
thought, condemned to the literary Limbo of unre- 
deemed manuscripts. At times it has irked me 
plenty. Yet, each time I read an unguarded state- 
ment by Catholics that will surely do more harm 
than good, I am grateful for the paternal restraint 
that the Church has put upon her sons. 

A more serious point of Church discipline, per- 
haps, is the Catholic writer’s publication of articles 
in anti-Catholic periodicals. Canon 1386 of the 
Code of Canon Law says explicitly: “For papers 
and periodicals which attack the Catholic religion 
or good morals, not even laymen shall write any- 
thing except for a good and reasonable cause, to be 
approved by the local ordinary.” A newspaper or 
magazine that has for its existence but one reason, 
namely, to promote Marxian theories, would hardly 
be considered as conducive to good morals. A jour- 
nal that hires an ex-priest to vilify the Church is 
not a reliable medium of Catholic opinion. 

The nature of some of the articles thus printed 
clearly shows that the writer was aware that ec- 
clesiastical approval would never be granted them. 
Others by men and women of good Catholic repu- 
tation may have been submitted to these organs, 
without proper sanction of the Church, or in igno- 
rance of the existing canon. Seldom, however, are 
any such papers accepted by our unesteemed con- 
temporaries, unless it is clear that the defense of 
religion is so weak that in reality it aids the cause 


of the enemy, or unless there are a sufficient num- 
ber of innuendos or accusations or retorts against 
other members of the Catholic Faith to justify the 
printing of the story as a contribution to disunity. 

We still have a certain number of unconscious 
Catholics who are willing to lend their names to 
any committee that comes along begging for a re- 
spectable front. I use the word unconscious pur- 
posely. Any Catholic of prominence today who is 
flattered to have his or her name in print without 
first investigating who is behind the movement 
afoot and what other names will appear on the pro- 
gram, is living in a world apart. The Scripture 
quotation of the days when men put evil for good 
and light for darkness is being fulfilled so perfectly 
today that only a senseless individual will act with- 
out weighing the circumstances. The least one can 
do when one finds trickery has been used to solicit 
the name, is publicly to withdraw it. Many of the 
so-called good-will programs are merely subter- 
fuges for subversion. When the audience is an open 
one and composed of people of open mind a Cath- 
olic speaker may be able to serve a useful purpose 
in discussion with Communists and Socialists. But 
when the affair is run under Communist auspices, 
to a limited audience, and with practically the 
whole house packed, the invited guest should know 
that he is there not because his views will be ac- 
cepted by anyone, but that the Communist press 
may have the opportunity to spread another “big 
Catholic name” upon its pages. 

No less effective instruments of disunity than 
the writers and speakers are those Catholic 
“stooges” who allow themselves to be used by the 
politicians or other allied associates to widen the 
breach between Catholics on controversial issues. 
Good faith or bad faith, with proper motives or 
merely for self-advancement, it seems there can 
always be found some Catholic to sit on the wrong 
side of the fence. A politician wishes to accomplish 
a feat that he knows will be distasteful to Catholic 
voters, or he has already “pulled a fast one” and he 
is eager to check the rising resentment—out from 
the stable is trotted some good old Catholic dray 
horse. The word “Catholic” is supposed to be a 
palliative that soothes the pains caused by any po- 
litical plot, blunder or deceit. Similar in nature, are 
those prominent champions of tolerance who rush 
to the defense of non-Catholic organizations, but 
never seem to talk above a whisper in the interests 
of their own Church or the Faith. 

Some there are, no doubt, who feel they do a 
service to the Church in accepting such dubious 
distinctions. The proper evaluation, I think, is one 
similar to that given on the game of Bingo by a 
member of the hierarchy, Most Rev. John A. Duffy, 
Bishop of Buffalo, who forbade Bingo without res- 
ervation. Representation was made that the game 
was essential for the financial support of the 
Church. His reply, it is said, was to this effect: if 
we must depend on such means to keep our 
churches it would be better to let them go and to 
start all over. And the priests applauded. The con- 
clusion of these reflections is, that our unity should 
be not in name alone, but in practice. 
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BATTLE ABOUT BABIES 


PRACTICALLY every statement we read or hear 
in favor of birth-control seems to be compounded 
of wretched illogic, beclouded issues, nauseating 
smugness, fraud and hypocrisy. Perhaps the propa- 
gators of scientific knowledge really believe what 
they say; if so, their ideas are not born from the 
true facts. Mrs. Sanger and the other enthusiasts 
of scientific knowledge, at their recent love-feast 
destined to raise a third of a million dollars, wept 
over the horrors of abortion, using that horrible 
theme as their chief argument in favor of the wide 
dissemination of their knowledge-propaganda. They 
are immune to the concept that both practices, 
each in its own way, are against the law of God 
and of nature, and that both, as a result, are mor- 
ally evil and physically harmful. One sin should not 
be countered by another sin. 

Again, the speakers at the fund-raising dinner 
were very sad about the lot of the lower classes. 
The enlightened diners and their friends had scien- 
tific knowledge; as a result, they had few children 
at home to cause them a worry while they dined. 
But they pitied the poor parents of the lower 
classes who were prevented from being scientifical- 
ly instructed and who, as a result, were forced to 
dine at home and who could not contribute to the 
fund. The birth-contrdl movement is now predi- 
cated on a class conflict, on the aim to prevent the 
birth of children to industrial laborers, low-salaried 
employes and farmers. The income class has, they 
explain, a lower rate; therefore, the wage class 
must also have a lower rate. Again, they match one 
evil by another. 

In a recent memorial lecture, Dr. Frederick Os- 
born presented some accurate facts and drew some 
illogical conclusions. He stated that the population 
of the United States was not replacing itself. He 
broke down his statistics, again, into the class 
brackets. The professional class, reproduced itself 
by only seventy-six per cent; the business and cleri- 
cal class by only eighty-five per cent; cities of more 
than 100,000 had a reproduction rate of only sev- 
enty-five per cent. There was no grave question, 
apparently, in his mind about the fact that this 
country was declining in population; he was con- 
cerned with the fact that the lower classes, not 
having scientific knowledge, had a higher birth- 
rate than the scientific-knowledge classes. And so 
he utilizes the “most-obvious transition”: “The 
most obvious means of bringing about an equaliza- 
tion of births is to increase the availability of birth 
control.”” More obvious, it would seem to us, is that 
of decreasing its availability. 

Of the fraud and the misrepresentation, we may 
cite the Order of the Federal Trade Commission, 
April 5, warning against “so-called feminine hy- 
giene preparations and appliances,” and specifying 
that the Lanteen products, the Medical Bureaus of 
Information and Mr. Riddlesbarger, who controls 
the two Lanteen Laboratories, had used false and 
fictitious advertising. Birth control ideas and tools 
are not to be trusted. 
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NO RECOVERY 


WE are not the moral censors of the world. What ’ 
is happening in Europe as the troops begin to 
march is not primarily our concern. In other words, 
it is none of our business if two types of imperial- 
ism in Europe come to blows. Our business is to 
take care of our domestic affairs. There are still 
11,000,000 unemployed who walk the streets seek- U 
ing in vain remunerative work. What has been done 

to reduce unemployment in the last six years? In 

addition, millions are on relief rolls, State or Fed- 

eral, or are dependent upon the aid of relatives. 

How long is this to last? 


PEACE WITH JUSTIC 


ECHOING the greeting of His Resurrected 
Master, Pax vobis, Peace be to you, Pope Pius 
XII ardently appealed in his first Easter mes- 
sage for a renewed and firm peace on earth to 
men of good will. At the very moment that the 
spiritual ruler of the world, in paternal yet in 
vigorous words, was counseling peace, the gov- 
ernmental rulers of the nations were planning 
for war, were devising strategies for destruc- 
tion, were maneuvering fleets and air forces 
and troops, were flinging taunts and bitter 
provocations, were determined to be the first 
to strike, and to strike ferociously against the 
enemy nation. 

Whose words are the people to heed in these 
days of fears and dangers? Whose words will 
answer the needs of the people? Those of the 
dozen men who have it in their power to pro- 
voke a war more calamitous than all other 
wars, or those of the Representative of Christ 
on earth who seeks to restrain the passions of 
these dozen men for the salvation of the mil- 
lions ruled by them? 

How may peace be had, the Holy Father 
asks, if, “among nations there frequently is 
lacking the mutual comprehension which alone 
may encourage and impel peoples along the lu- 
minous ways of civil progress, while pacts sol- 
emnly sanctioned and the plighted word have 
lost that security and value which are indis- 
pensable bases of reciprocal confidence, and 
without which ardently desired disarmament, 
material and moral, becomes with each passing 
day less possible of realization.” 
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THROUGH WAR 


THESE terrifying facts must not be veiled by the 
rumors of war fabricated by bureaucrats at Wash- 
ington. War is not the road back to prosperity. 
War is the slaughter of young men, the destruction 
of industry, now and for another generation. 
Should Congress show signs of yielding to this per- 
sistent war propaganda, all patriotic Americans 
should at once register their disapproval. Write 
your Congressman and your Senators that eco- 
nomic recovery is our first concern, and not the 
wars in Europe. Henceforth Europe must fight her 
battles without our aid, direct or indirect. 


USTICE AND CHARITY 


There is only one basis, His Holiness asserts, 
“unique and unshakable upon which true peace 
rests: God; God, known, respected, obeyed.” 
Since most of the dozen men who have the 
power to plunge their peoples into war do not 
know God, do not respect God, do not obey 
God, the threat of war is, and will be, heavy 
upon those who suffer and die through war. 

Within the nations, moreover, His Holiness 
warus of the threats to peace: “There is abroad 
in the world a feeling of agitation and discon- 
tent; a fearful forerunner of worse ills seems 
to reign in many regions; spirits are gripped 
with anxiety and dismay almost as though all 
were on the eve of worse days.” Pertinently he 
asks: “How may peace be had while so many 
thousands of men lack work?” For men unem- 
ployed are men easily incited to strife. 

Between classes of society as between na- 
tions, “just as there can be no peace without 
order,” the Holy Father proclaims, “so there 
can be no order without justice.” But that is 
not enough: “If charity be not united in frater- 
nal harmony to strict and cold justice, the eye 
becomes too easily blinded to the rights of 
others, the ear becomes deaf to the voice of 
that equity from whose wise and voluntary ap- 
plication, the reasonable and vital solution may 
be found, even in the most heated contro- 
versies.” 

The way of the world is war, the way of 
Christ is peace; and with His Holiness we too 
make a “fervent appeal for peace—peace with 
justice and charity.” 


———————— 


LABOR LEADERS WANTED 


ONE of the many sit-down strikes which gave a 
touch of insanity to the early months of 1937 was 
staged by a C.1.O. group in a Philadelphia hosiery 
mill. The workers had attempted to unionize the 
mill, but in the troubles which resulted the owners 
suspended operations, explaining that the “demor- 
alization” of the men made it impossible to con- 
tinue. This lock-out, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Acting on the advice of union organizers, the 
workers battled the police, took the mill by storm, 
and held it for nearly two months. During this 
time, they destroyed property valued at $83,000, 
and caused business losses estimated at $237,000. 

The siege ended when the owners conceded, as 
they should have conceded at the outset, the work- 
ers’ right to organize. But the workers’ victory was 
hollow, for the owners forthwith entered suit under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act against the C.LO. 
union. Last week the Federal District Court, set- 
ting aside a larger sum asked by the owners, award- 
ed damages amounting to $237,310.85, and then 
trebled this sum, since under the Act three times 
the actual damages can be assessed. 

We incline to think that this decision will be 
tempered by pity for the misguided strikers, for the 
public still remembers the famous case of the Dan- 
bury hatters which began in 1902. An A. F. of L. 
union had invoked the boycott against a factory, 
and the owners secured a judgment, under the 
Sherman Act, for $720,000. The results were tragic, 
for the judgment was enforced rigorously. Hun- 
dreds of workers lost all their savings, along with 
their homes, and practically everything of value 
which they possessed. Collections were taken up by 
unions all over the country, and the case was finally 
settled for $234,000. By that time the local union 
was ruined, organized labor had been given a bad 
name wholly out of proportion to the original fault, 
and the hat company had gone into receivership. 

As we have observed again and again, one of the 
most fundamental faults of organized labor in this 
country is bad leadership. The Danbury hatters 
may not have known that the Sherman Act could 
be twisted against them, for they probably relied 
on the fact that during the debates in Congress it 
had been repeatedly declared that the Act was in- 
tended to be a curb on monopolies, and would never 
be invoked against labor unions. But their leaders 
should have known, and had any doubts remained 
in their minds, these could have been removed by 
competent legal counsel. Urged by their incompe- 
tent leaders, the workers rushed in, to emerge 
broken and penniless. 

The same moral is to be drawn from the Phila- 
delphia strike. Despite the Clayton Act of 1914 
which declared that “the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or an article of commerce” and 
its specific exception of the labor union from the 
prohibited “combinations in restraint of trade,” 
there remained the Act of June, 1934, which banned 
the use of force to bring about an agreement in any 
matter affecting inter-state commerce. Here, again, 
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we can absolve the strikers themselves. It appears 
that their wrongs were notable, specifically the de- 
nial of their right to organize for collective bargain- 
ing. Who, then, is the guilty party? 

We must lay their present plight squarely at the 
door of the Administration at Washington. 

One word from Washington, particularly if it 
had first been impressed upon John L. Lewis, would 
have stopped this immoral, and for the worker, 
disastrous, plague of the sit-down strike. Instead 
of that, when the country looked for a forceful de- 
nunciation of the illegal taking of private property 
and the destruction of valuable machinery, Wash- 
ington was silent. On his part, Mr. Lewis uttered 
nothing but thunderous, yet hollow, words. 

If silence means consent, the sit-down policy had 
the consent of the Administration. But in this case, 
silence was interpreted as approval. Moral stand- 
ards were broken down, and workers were taught 
to believe that recourse to violence was not only 
proper but laudable. They now understand, it is to 
be hoped, that their real friends were not those 
who approved, or at least forbore to condemn, their 
violence, but those who, like this Review, warned 
organized labor that violence was not only an im- 
moral policy but a foolish and disastrous policy. 

It may be assumed that we have seen the last of 
the sit-down strike. The rank and file of American 
workers always condemned it, for they realize that 
their strength lies in concerted action by peaceful 
means. The Philadelphia case will be appealed and, 
whatever the outcome, it is not likely that the vin- 
dictiveness which accompanied the Danbury trag- 
edy will be repeated. But in both these cases or- 
ganized labor can find the best of reasons for put- 
ting in places of leadership none but men of good 
judgment and of undoubted probity. 


LAW NOT COUNSEL 


WHILE the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was deliberating in Washington last week, 
bringing sanity and serenity to a locality long a 
stranger to both, it was pleasant to reflect that our 
Catholic people are fast learning their proper atti- 
tude toward Catholic education. This increase in 
knowledge is evidenced by the increasing numbers 
in our Catholic schools. 

But we may not entertain ourselves over-long 
with these pleasing reflections. We have a duty to 
the children in the fold, and a further duty to those 
condemned by careless or sinful parents to feed on 
the barren waste provided by secularized education. 

The day may come when all Catholics will real- 
ize that the same Church which bids them take 
part in the Holy Sacrifice every Sunday, also bids 
them entrust their children to none but Catholic 
schools. The canons of the Church do not set forth 
a recommendation, but a strict precept. A man may 
conscientiously judge that the Sunday law does not 
bind on a particular occasion, and be right. But he 
may not judge that in a given case he may send 
his child to a non-Catholic school. That judgment 
is reserved to the Bishop alone. 
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THE OTHER SHEEP 


IN the long night before Jesus came, God sent the 
Prophets to hearten His people by telling them of 
the Messias. He was to be a King ruling all things 
sweetly: a Priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech, serving the altar faithfully; the Victim 
Who would suffer for the sins of all the world; a 
Shepherd, protecting the flock, even to death. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, x, 11- 
16) Our Lord goes back, it would appear, to the 
Prophet Isaias, and names Himself the Good 
Shepherd. He is not a hireling, fleeing in fear at 
first sight of the wolf, but the good shepherd who 
“giveth his life for his sheep.” He cares for the 
sheep precisely because they are his, and not as a 
hireling whose sole interest in the flock is to do 
as little as possible and to collect his pay. The 
Good Shepherd knows His sheep, and they know 
Him. They follow where He leads because they 
know that as long as they are with Him, they 
can suffer no harm. 

If it was our lot to be born of Catholic parents, 
so that from our very infancy we were members of 
the Good Shepherd’s flock, great should be our 
gratitude. As little lambs, we were lovingly tended 
by the Good Shepherd who very soon brought us 
into a fair pasture where our food and drink was 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. As the years went on, 
we were carefully guided by the Shepherd, and de- 
fended against our enemies. If ever we strayed 
away, the fault was wholly our own, and when the 
Good Shepherd went out into the desert to seek us, 
we had the joy of being carried back to the fold on 
His shoulders. Truly, to us He has been a Good 
Shepherd, watchful, tender, and loving. But have 
we ever thought, do we think now, of the Shep- 
herd’s words: “And other sheep I have, that are 
not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice, and there shall be but one fold 
and one shepherd’’? 

These words have made the Church’s great mis- 
sionaries. Saint Paul heard them, and Saint Francis 
Xavier, and in our own days thousands of young 
men and women who have left home and all things 
to help the Good Shepherd to bring all His sheep 
into the fold. But have we heard them? Do we 
go through life as though they had never been 
uttered? In spite of a growing interest in the 
foreign missions, it must be sadly confessed that 
we Catholics in the United States are not yet, in 
the phrase of the day, “missionary-minded.” 

To only a few is given the vocation to work with 
Our Lord directly as home or foreign missionaries. 
Yet all of us are called to be Christ-like, and like - 
our Good Shepherd, must be zealous for the sheep 
who wander outside the fold. We can show this 
zeal by praying for all missionaries, and by taking 
a practical interest in the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith and in similar organizations to 
help the foreign missions. As for the home missions, 
everyone of us can try to bring the wandering 
sheep into the fold by giving them the example of a 
truly Catholic life. Our tongues may stammer, 
but our lives can be eloquent. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Replying to Walther Funk, 
German Economics Minister, who maintained that 
the flow of world gold to the United States was dis- 
rupting currencies, forcing nations to adopt meth- 
ods of barter, Secretary Hull declared any barriers 
obstructing German trade in the United States “are 
entirely the result of German policy and practices.” 
He criticized the bartering procedure, asserted it 
“paralyzes world markets in the process. This is 
especially true in the market for raw materials, 
such as cotton.”. . . The Administration planned to 
seek barter deals with England, Holland, Belgium, 
in an effort to exchange 2,000,000 bales of surplus 
cotton, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat for rubber and 
tin. The exchange would be a transaction between 
two governments, and would, Secretary Hull as- 
serted, “fall completely outside of the sphere of 
ordinary commercial interchange.” Said Senator 
Byrnes: “Rubber and tin are strategic materials 
needed by this Government and not produced in the 
United States.”. .. Thomas R. Amlie, nominated by 
President Roosevelt for membership on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, asked the President 
to withdraw his name, when it became clear he 
could not be confirmed by the Senate. Mr. Amlie 
is widely regarded as an extreme left-winger. It 
was announced the President would withdraw the 
nomination. . . . The United States and Great Brit- 
ain agreed to joint administration of Canton and 
Enderbury Islands located in the Central Pacific. 
Each nation claimed sovereignty over the islands. 


WASHINGTON. The “White House Spokesman,” 
buried by Mr. Roosevelt when he assumed office, 
came to life again as dispatches radiating alarm 
over the European situation and the inevitability of 
American involvement issued from Presidential 
headquarters. . . . On leaving Warm Springs, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told the crowd around his private 
car: “T’ll be back in the Fall if we don’t have a 
war.”. . . By approving without reservations a 
newspaper editorial, the President revealed his 
view that the United States will be drawn into any 
general European war, that the Georgia back-plat- 
form talk was intended to be a threat to Hitler and 
Mussolini. . . . A national committee was formed 
by twenty-five present and former Congressmen, 
its purpose, according to Representative Fish, being 
to “counteract the inspired propaganda emanating 
from the White House . . . which has created mass 
war hysteria throughout the nation by inflaming 
the fears and passions of our people, and inciting 
hatreds against foreign nations . . . the facilities of 
the President to disseminate war propaganda .. . 
and to prepare the youth of America for another 
blood bath in Europe is so enormous a national 
organization is essential to counteract these un- 


American and dangerous policies . . . and to keep 
America out of foreign wars unless attacked.”. . . 
The Senate of the State of Alabama passed a reso- 
lution opposing participation by the United States 
in another foreign war.”. . . Secretary Hull de- 
nounced the invasion of Albania by Italy. 


THE CONGRESS. In the hearing on the Smith Bill 
designed to halt the spread of subversive propa- 
ganda in the armed forces, naval officers told a 
House Committee that men were discharged from 
the Navy in the last few months because of Com- 
munistic activities. Agitators board battleships to 
distribute Red handbills, testimony disclosed. .. . 
Despite another appeal from the White House, the 
Senate, imitating the House, rejected the Presi- 
dent’s request for $150,000,000 WPA funds by a 
vote of 49 to 28, and then appropriated $100,000,- 
000. Senator Glass declared 78,000 persons were 
put on WPA rolls in February “simply to influence 
this appropriation.” . . . Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, 
of Illinois, died in Washington, aged seventy-two. 
. . . The Senate Civil Liberties Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator La Follette, charac- 
terized the National Metal Trades Association, with 
a membership representing over 800 manufactur- 
ing plants, as an anti-union, strike-breaking agency. 
Between 1933 and 1936, the Association employed 
103 labor spies and sixty-nine of the member com- 
panies “utilized the espionage service,” the Com- 
mittee asserted. . . . The Senate Labor Committee 
opened hearings on proposed amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act. . .. Hearings on neu- 
trality legislation were also held. . . . The effort to 
introduce into the foreign policy of the United 
States the doctrine of naming “aggressor” nations 
was denounced by Senator Borah as “the most sub- 
tle and effective method yet conceived of bringing 
us into all the European controversies of any mo- 
ment.”. . . Senator Bridges introduced a resolution 
in the Senate asking condemnation of “all inflam- 
matory statements and press releases of the high 
officials of this Government which have the effect 
of antagonizing the peoples of other nations against 
us.” 


AT HoME. The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives defeated a proposal to ratify the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. . . . The candidacy of 
James A. Farley for President in 1940 was ad- 
vanced by friends in New York. . . . David Dubin- 
sky, president of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union warned against Communist infiltra- 
tion into labor unions. He asserted Communists did 
not have the interest of the unions at heart, sought 
control. . . . Thirteen of the seventeen posts on the 
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general executive board of the United Automobile 
Workers Union, a C.1.O. affiliate, were won by Com- 
munist-supported candidates. 


ITALY. On April 7, Italian troops invaded Albania, 
supported by the First Italian Naval Squadron. The 
troops pushed into the interior, meeting with but 
ineffectual resistance. King Zog and his half-Ameri- 
can queen, Geraldine, with their two-day-old baby, 
fled to Greece. . . . A whole regiment of Italians 
was flown in airplanes from Italy to Tirana, Al- 
banian capital. . . . Fast, motorized Italian columns 
quickly spread over the entire country, putting it 
completely under Mussolini control. . . . It was esti- 
mated Italian casualties amounted to fifty, Albanian 
to sixty. .. . On April 12, the Albanian legislature 
offered the crown of their nation to King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy and his heirs. It was announced 
Albania would retain its own government, be united 
to Italy by a common King. The new Albanian cabi- 
net consisted of four Moslems, one Greek Ortho- 
dox, one Catholic. . . . Italian troops pushed to the 
Greek frontier, planting their tricolor on the 
boundary line. . . . More than 1,000,000 Italian sol- 
diers were under arms. . . . Only 40,000 of these 
troops were in Albania. . . . Reported motive for 
invasion was an attempt by King Zog to form an 
alliance with Britain. 


GERMANY. Service in the Hitler Youth was made 
compulsory for all boys and girls between ten and 
eighteen years of age. In addition to home and 
school, the Hitler Youth attends to their physical, 
mental and moral education. . . . Berlin warned 
Poland it regarded the Anglo-Polish defensive alli- 
ance as an unfriendly act. . . . Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels in his newspaper asked President Roose- 
velt whether the latter’s “agitation for war” was 
not for the purpose of staying in the White House. 
. . . The burgomeister of a town in the Ruhr of- 
fered unmarried mothers a bonus for bearing chil- 
dren. The Schwarze Korps, publication of ;Hitler’s 
Elite Guard, praised the action of the burgomeister. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Following conversations in Lon- 
don between Polish Foreign Minister, Josef Beck, 
and Prime Minister Chamberlain, the latter told 
the House of Commons: “It was agreed that the 
two countries were prepared to enter into an agree- 
ment of a permanent and reciprocal character to 
replace the present temporary and unilateral assur- 
ance given by His Majesty’s government to the 
Polish Government. Pending completion of the per- 
manent agreement, Colonel Beck gave His Majes- 
ty’s government an assurance that the Polish Gov- 
ernment would consider themselves under obliga- 
tion to render assistance to His Majesty’s govern- 
ment under the same conditions as those contained 
in the temporary assurance already given by His 
Majesty’s government to Poland.” The permanent 
agreement, the Prime Minister said, would assure 
their nations mutual assistance if the independence 
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of either is threatened, directly or indirectly, but 
would not be directed against any third country. .. . 
Britain protested to Italy on the Albanian invasion, 
declared it violated the Anglo-Italian pact to pre- 
serve the status quo in the Mediterranean... . 
London informed Rome it would regard with great 
gravity any Italian advance beyond the Albanian 
borders. . . . British warships massed in the Medi- 
terranean. . . . Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounced in the House that his Cabinet has come 
“to the conclusion that in the event of any action 
being taken that would clearly threaten the inde- 
pendence of Greece or Rumania and which the 
Greek or Rumanian governments respectively con- 
sidered it necessary to resist with their national 
forces, His Majesty’s Government will feel bound 
at once to lend the Greek or Rumanian govern- 
ments all the support in their power.” 


THE VATICAN. Thirty-eight Governments felici- 
tated Pope Pius on the occasion of his coronation. 
... During the Easter Mass in St. Peter’s, His Holi- 
ness appealed to the world for peace. He pointed 
to the thousands of men lacking work, declaring 
this situation was “so much more exasperating be- 
cause in contrast with the luxury and excessive 
comforts of the privileged ones who do not feel the 
duty of helping suffering.” This made the workers 
“an easy prey to deceptive mirages insidiously pro- 
posed by shrewd propagandists of fatal theories,” 
he asserted. He exhorted all to return to the King 
of Peace, “the Risen One, Who said: ‘Peace be to 
you.’”’ The unshakable basis of true peace is God 
alone, His Holiness said. After intimating that pacts 
solemnly made were losing their value, he added 
there can be no peace without justice, and that 
“Justice requires the sacred rights of human free- 
dom and dignity be recognized; that those goods 
and riches which God has showered upon the world 
be conveniently distributed.” 


FOOTNOTES. France joined Britain in promising 
aid to Greece and Rumania in case of need... . An 
open-air Easter Mass was held in Madrid during 
which the Bishop imparted the Pope’s blessing on 
conqueror and conquered alike. . . . The Nationalist 
Government gave its adhesion to the anti-Comin- 
tern pact. . . . 100,000 Loyalist prisoners were re- 
leased. . . . In France, a Spanish doctor charged 
that International Brigade Leader, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Enrique Lister, executed twenty-four physi- 
cians and nurses during the flight to France. He 
swore out a warrant for Lister who is in France 
also. ... In Madrid two Red trainmen were accused 
of assassinating 400 persons including the Bishop 
of Jaen and his sister. . . . In Mexico Leon Trotsky 
quarreled with Diego Rivera, Red mural painter. 
Trotsky moved out of Rivera’s house. . . . A Loy- 
alist colonel, David Siqueros, was arrested in Mex- 
ico City for rioting. President Cardenas had given 
him a pistol. . . . Peru withdrew from the League 
of Nations. . . . Prime Minister Joseph A. Lyons of 
Australia died. 
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ALLIES OF RUSSIA 

EDITOR: Thomas E. Davitt in his thoughtful arti- 
cle, Can We Ally with Russia in Case of War? 
(AMeErIcA, April 1), proves too much. Any lover of 
peace will join in his prayer that we be spared war 
and all its horror. Any believer in God will join in 
his hope that we will never be allied with atheistic 
Russia. Yet, when he argues that American, Eng- 
lish and French “Catholics would be justified in 
conscience in resisting conscription for military ser- 
vice” in any war in which Russia was allied with 
the United States, England or France respectively, 
I must part company with him. 

He fails to make a proper and necessary distinc- 
tion between a just war and an unjust war. 

American Catholics would be bound in conscience 
to submit willingly to military conscription, should 
the United States be engaged in a just war. They 
would be bound in conscience to resist conscription 
only if the United States should engage in a clearly 
unjust war. 

In short, it is the justness or unjustness of Ameri- 
can participation which must guide their con- 
sciences, without regard to the identity of their 
country’s allies. Their duty to support a just war 
would not be lessened one iota by the circumstance, 
should it develop, that their country was allied with 
Russia. So far as Americans would be concerned, 
Russia would then be on the side of the angels. 

In fact, even if Russia were unjustly fighting the 
same nation against which the United States was 
waging a just war, American Catholics in all good 
conscience could and should support their country. 
What is true of American Catholics is equally true 
of French and English Catholics. 

It is unfortunate that your writer overlooked the 
clear distinction between a just and an unjust war 
and the different duties each entails. 

Washington, D. C. JAMES V. HAYES 


EDITOR: No national policy that contravenes the 
moral law can command Catholic support. A na- 
tional policy that positively and of direct intent 
favors atheism contravenes the moral law. There- 
fore it cannot command Catholic support. 

What of a national policy licit in its subject- 
matter and purpose but involving concrete effects 
advantageous to an atheistic regime abroad? For 
example, Poland’s non-aggression pact with Rus- 
sia? What of the hypothesis of a Polish-Russian 
coalition against German aggression? Is the same 
conclusion categorically imposed under these 
premises? 

I am afraid Father Davitt left his dialectical- 
minded readers startled when he asserted moral 
parity between a soldier in the Russian army and 
a soldier in an allied army fighting a common 


foe (America, April 1). The question of primary 
concern morally for the ally would seem to be 
whether his quarrel with the foe were just. To 
cooperate with an atheist in a licit action may be 
morally dangerous to the point of being here and 
now illicit; but it is not the same thing as operat- 
ing or cooperating in the direct service of atheism. 

Given our circumstances, any American alliance 
with Russia would seem to be illicit. It would be a 
pity inadvertently to have wrested a point of moral 
theology to prove it. 

West Baden, Ind. EpGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 
EDITOR: Without assuming a defeatist attitude, I 
fear that your efforts and those of Thomas E. 
Davitt, as expressed in his article of April 1, about 
Catholics refusing to fight on the side of Russia in 
another war, will be of little or no avail. 

There are a number of legal evasions possible. 
Witness, for example, the parallel action, without 
formal alliance, of our Government in unison with 
those of Great Britain and France in dispatching 
notes during the current Japan-China incident. I 
found no discussion of these possibilities in Mr. 
Davitt’s article; perhaps he will oblige us later. 

You may feel certain, however, that those who 
are clever enough to entice us to fight and die for 
their interests, also will be sufficiently cunning to 
devise methods of circumventing the best theologi- 
cal reasons in the minds of many of our people. 

Philadelphia, Pa. W. J. S. 


THE UNTOUCHED 

EDITOR: As the Catholic Church has always 
made such valiant efforts for peace (for which 
Pope Pius XI laid down his life and which was the 
first word on the lips of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII), one thing Catholics could do in cooperation 
with the Supreme Pontiff is to swell the army of 
workers. There are in this world over 300,000,000 
Catholics. Would it not be possible to make the 
total twice that number as a bouquet of converts 
to His Holiness by the simple means of each one 
bringing in one convert to the Church? There are 
many at the threshold waiting for an invitation; 
there are others, who have no church and who 
would be open to argument; and still others who 
os strayed from the fold and should be brought 

ck. 

When I was in Madras, India, I met a native bar- 
rister, who was a graduate of Cambridge and a 
Catholic, who said that if only more missionaries 
were sent over, he knew that all the Untouchables 
could be converted. It was an Untouchable that 
argued Gandhi down at the Congress a few years 
ago in London. These people are often well edu- 
cated and are believed to be descendants of natives 
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enslaved in some of the early wars. Casteless, they 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 

Also it seems to me that every Catholic would 
be planting seeds of the Faith by giving a Catholic 
periodical, when finished, to the library in his town 
and see that it is put on a table for readers and 
that the more affluent could subscribe for a Cath- 
olic magazine to give to their local library. Such 
might be helpful in garnering a bouquet of converts 
for His Holiness. 


Hollywood, Calif. EpDITH RYAN 


BUSINESS TAXES 

EDITOR: The last paragraph of Lawrence Lucey’s 
article on income taxes (AMERICA, March 18) has 
a simple fascination to one who sickens of the Fed- 
eral Government’s continual super-imposed “busi- 
ness” taxes. As Mr. Lucey brought out, and from 
our own past experience, there comes from these 
excessive taxes nothing but the freezing of indus- 
try. The situation on the economic front as to em- 
ployment of our idle is precisely where it was six 
years ago, with the added burden of $40,000,000,- 
000 of debt. Perhaps if the Administration would 
carry on a policy that one of its spokesmen implied 
it would, then we might at least work our way 
clear of existing conditions. 

There can be from me nothing but praise for this 
article, which has the force and conviction that im- 
pels you to consider this solution to our tax prob- 
lem. A good idea would be to send a marked copy 
to the key men in Washington; perhaps they might 
use it. 


Hollywood, Calif. JAMES PERKINS 


PRAYER 

EDITOR: I fear it will be a long time before Ves- 
pers and Compline overshadow novenas and other 
private devotions if we are to wait until “Every- 
man” takes it upon himself to study ecclesiastical 
Latin, the laudable idea suggested in your article, 
A Teacher of Liturgical Latin (March 11). 

A plan more feasible, which worked in Austria, 
Germany and France, would be to sell some Cath- 
olic publisher (they are such timid souls) the idea 
of bringing out in handy prayer-book format the 
Day Hours or a Vesperal having an intelligent Eng- 
lish translation of the Psalms, such as are found in 
the books Songs of Sion (Benziger) and Psalms and 
Canticles (Bruce), the latter work having met with 
very high praise from Father Gillis. 

New York, N. Y. J. E. BELLER 


MILITANT CATHOLICS 

EDITOR: In a recent Comment (AMERICA, March 
25) you paid an admirable compliment to Mr. 
Joseph Scott. 

In so doing you failed to pay compliment to the 
Catholic Youth representation which was greatly 
made up of Loyola University and Loyola High 
School student bodies. 

I would be most grateful, as one of their ad- 
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mirers, if you would do so, and in so doing I be- 
lieve you would be encouraging Catholic Action of 
the type that really counts. 


Los Angeles, Calif. M. M. DLAREG 


BOUQUET 
EDITOR: Compliments to the great Christian sat- 
irist. 

If the Parader were on a daily newspaper, he 
would be read with keen pleasure by millions all 
over the country. How a man can be satirical with- 
out being uncharitable, irreverent, cynical, blasé, 
flippant, sarcastic, cruel, and at last, fatiguing, irri- 
tating and stale, is a portent, a revelation, a sign, 
a wonder in this world; it is greatness. 

I believe he is making a permanent contribution 
to the great columnist literature which is part of 
our American civilization. He has seized upon the 
significance of the insignificant inner-page news 
note; and as a consequence, Dogberry and a whole 
world of comic figures perform for our amusement 
and a nation’s self-reproachful humility. 

No one needed to read the néws note to appre- 
ciate the humor in AMERICA’s Parader. So if future 
generations should by wonderful chance become 
supermen, let them be warned against reading 
these columns; for even they “with our spleens, 
would all themselves laugh mortal.” 

Baltimore, Md. CONSTANT READER 


URSULINE LOSSES 

EDITOR: Epsy Colling’s article on the work of 
Pére Le Jeune, the Hospitaliéres and the Ursulines 
in your issue of March 25 was read with great in- 
terest—as is every line of AMERICA. May we con- 
gratulate the writer upon the charm with which 
she condenses these stirring events into a brief 
essay? 

However, her statement: “The Ursulines were 
more fortunate than the Augustine nurses for they 
knew no tragedy during their early years in the 
colony,” is hardly in accord with the testimony of 
Agnes Repplier in Mére Marie of the Ursulines and 
of Mére Marie’s letters. In the same epidemic of 
smallpox in which the Hospitaliéres cared for 
adults, the Ursulines nursed children stretched 
upon mattresses that covered the floors of their 
poor quarters. Only four of their small patients 
died. None of the Ursulines contracted the disease, 
but somewhat later they laid to rest their young 
Mére St. Joseph, beloved friend of the Hurons. 

The night of December 30, 1650, only eight years 
after its completion, the Ursuline convent burned. 
It was with considerable difficulty that the Sisters 
led their protegées to safety that bitter night. 
Mére Marie had to beg funds for rebuilding from 
friends in France already too often importuned by 
her. Such experiences were, perhaps, tragedy even 
to those intrepid souls. 

We beg God to continue to bless your invaluable 
work for the apostolate of the Catholic press in 
America. 


Paola, Kans. SISTER M. Epwarp, O.S.U. 
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THE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
AS HYMNS OF A PEOPLE 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 








ONE familiar with the spirituals as hymns, rather 
than folk songs, occasionally attempts to discover 
the source of their remarkable power to stir the 
emotions. The quest is frequently too successful. It 
leads to so many plausible conclusions that the in- 
quirer who begins in doubt ends in confusion. One 
is embarrassed by too many right answers. 

The inclusive answer is that the spirituals are 
songs of worship that impart the inspiration and 
solace of profound faith. That answers the question 
but does not clarify it. To assert that the spirituals 
evoke fervor because they spring from religious 
sentiment is no more enlightening than to say the 
Angelus is a great painting because it is a work of 
art. One still wants to know precisely what element 
in their composition is the kinetic agent. Is it the 
plaintiveness of the melodies that quickens the 
soul? Or the simple sincerity of the lyrics, their 
poignancy as poems? Or some vague and remote 
quality imminent in both words and music? Or in- 
dependent of both? 

Esthetic and patriotic elements must also be con- 
sidered. It is true, as lovers of folk music insist, 
that the spirituals are, in a sense, art sangs. Their 
blend of poetry and melody reinforces their rever- 
ence in the same way stained glass windows and 
lofty columns stimulate the devotional mood of 
worshipers in a beautiful church. When the spirit- 
uals were young their patriotic element was a still 
stronger stimulus to emotional intensity. They were 
the prayers of a people longing for freedom; songs 
of escape, less frequently songs of revolt. But they 
always remained songs of faith, an unshakable con- 
viction that in his own good time the Lord of hosts 
would make them free on earth, mingled with a de- 
sire for an eternal home in Heaven. 

At times their anticipation of deliverance stepped 
considerably out of bounds, as when they sang: 

Go down Moses. 


Go down in Egypt land. 
Tell old Pharaoh to let my people go. 


We need no clairvoyance to understand that 
when the slaves sang “Pharaoh” they sometimes 
meant “Ol’ Massa.” They felt that they, no less 
than the children of Israel, were a chosen people. 


The mood of the song is imperative, almost men- 
acing. 

The mood becomes defiant in: 

Oh Freedom! Oh Freedom! 

Before I'd be a slave 

I'd be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be saved. 

This is probably one of the newer spirituals, a 
post-emancipation product. It is hardly probable 
that even the most temerarious slave would sing 
lustily of “give me freedom or give me death” with 
the suspicious ear of the overseer lurking in the 
outer darkness. He was too likely to find himself 
sold down the river. 

The martial note, for reasons too obvious to men- 
tion, was rarely sounded in the spirituals. Most 
bondsmen desired eternal salvation more than mun- 
dane freedom. Their more militant brethren were 
wary of expressing the spirit of revolt too boldly. 
The yearning for freedom was insinuated into the 
songs by cautious and pacific innuendo. When the 
chorus sang: 

Swing low sweet chariot, 

Coming for to carry me home— 
the patent meaning of “home” was Heaven, escape 
from the sin and trials of the world. But some of 
the loudest voices, perhaps the less religious and 
least logical ones, were singing of escape from serf- 
dom. 

Steal Away to Jesus could mean steal away to 
pray or steal away to freedom. 

Run little children, 

The Devil’s got loose in the land 
meant what it says to most of the plantation wor- 
shipers. To some it meant, “Run for the under- 
ground railroad. The overseer’s getting tough.” 

Most of the spirituals are purely religious. A 
secular meaning can be read into them only by re- 
sorting to a great deal of fine-spun sophistry. In 
Down by the Riverside, for instance, it is difficult 
to discover any meaning except anticipation of 
everlasting joy and peace. The Christian who has 
fought the good fight moves down toward Jordan 
happy in the assurance that death will mean the 
end of travail and the beginning of beatitude. His 
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mood appears at long last to be almost exultant as 
he sings: 
I’m going to lay down my sword and shield 
Down by the riverside, down by the riverside. 
Lay down my sword and shield 


Down by the riverside. 
Ain’t going to study war no more. 


He is confident that specific rewards are reserved 
for him in the Kingdom. He is going to put on his 
snow-white robe and his golden crown and play on 
his golden harp. And he asserts again and again 
that he isn’t going to study war any more. 

Some of the devotional spirituals are little mar- 
vels of compact poetry. They are not sustained 
poetry, of course, and when they conform to the 
rules of rhyme and meter it seems to be by acci- 
dent. But they are rich in vivid imagery and simple 
lines that express profound devotion in economical 
English. Observe how the song just mentioned pro- 
jects the Christian’s triumph over death with a 
simple picture of the veteran in faith taking off his 
armor. Or the eagerness to put aside mortality ex- 
pressed in these lines: 

Give way Jordan, 
I want to cross over and see my Lord. 

For reasons no less proper than obvious, musi- 
cians have shown a great deal more interest in the 
spirituals than poets have. As interpretative artists, 
musicians gain fame by their sympathetic treat- 
ment of other men’s work. Poets are creative art- 
ists, usually with a decided preference for their 
own verse. As musicians have done the heavy work 
of exploiting and publicizing the songs, it is not 
astonishing that it is generally believed that the 
source of their emotional force is in the melodies. 
Still one can easily cite instances where it is the 
poem rather than the melody that gives a song its 
strength and significance. 

Consider the exquisite Were You There, an 
Easter hymn. The melody is a dolorous air suitable 
for a funeral. Heightened by the poignancy of 

Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble. 
the song dissolves into a wail that expresses the 
tragedy of Golgotha. 

The melody of I Know My Lord is certainly an 
exhilarating tune. But its meaning would be vague 
without the poem which expresses the assurance 
of conversation. All doubt is removed when the 
singer declares: 

I know my Lord, 
I know my Lord, 


I know my Lord 
Has laid His hands on me. 


When I go down the stream of time 
I'll leave this sinful world behind. 
I know my Lord has laid His hands on me. 


I know my Lord, 
Etc., etc. 


My Lord He did just what He said, 
He healed the sick and raised the dead. 
I know my Lord has laid His hands on me. 


Many of the melodies are almost as identical as 
the numerous “common meter” tunes in the Bap- 
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tist hymnal. J Know My Lord and a spiritual based 
on the parable of the prodigal son are so similar in 
melody that it is difficult to tell them apart. But, 
I believe I’ll go back home, 
And acknowledge I done wrong. 
instantly identifies the latter as a song of repen- 
tance. 

In Steal Away, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the spirituals, the worshiper expresses a reverent 
intimacy with the Creator. The melody, while ap- 
propriate to the theme, is intrinsically a neutral 
tune which might be employed to express melan- 
choly, nostalgia, or even love-sickness. It becomes 
definitely reverent when the chorus leader sings: 


My Lord He calls me, 

He calls me in the lightning. 

The trumpet sounds within my soul, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Steal away, steal away, 
Steal away to Jesus. 

Steal away, steal away. 

I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Green trees a-bowing, 

Poor sinner stands a-trembling. 
The trumpet sounds within my soul, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 

Steal Away is one of the few spirituals that can 
stand alone on its merits as a poem, apart from its 
beauty as a hymn. It is not just a fragment of 
poetic sentiment, as many spirituals are, but a com- 
plete poem. Included in an anthology of, say, Songs 
of Humble Hearts, its imagery would arrest any 
sensitive mind. The singer is aware of the Divine 
Presence above and around. Nature bows before 
His majesty. The wicked tremble in fear of His 
wrath. But the believer remains serene in the midst 
of impending havoc. 

Steal Away emphasizes what many less coherent 
spirituals indicate: that the poetic content of the 
songs gives them strength and discipline while the 
melodies enhance their beauty. The melodies by 
themselves are too elastic to control the vagaries 
of emotion. They have a bent toward vagrancy and 
can be too easily diverted to moods other than rev- 
erence. Swing orchestras have demonstrated how a 
slight lilt can convert a spiritual into a blues num- 
ber, or even a jazz song. A change of emphasis from 
melody to rhythm might turn a hymn into a pagan 
chant. The poetry in the spirituals, by mooring 
them to sacred themes, prevents them from stray- 
ing off at ardent or idolatrous tangents. 

Imagine the melodies of the spirituals filled with 
the maudlin sentiments of the work songs. They 
could still entertain an audience in a concert hall. 
Sophisticates who “just adore those quaint Negro 
folk songs” would still enjoy them. But the unlet- 
tered hymnologists who created the spirituals were 
not interested in sophisticated audiences in concert 
halls. They were trying to make hymns to express 
the religious experience they felt when the Spirit 
moved in the meeting house. They fashioned hymns 
so rich in reverent poetry that one of their enlight- 
ened descendants could without trepidation refer to 
them as “black and unknown bards,” who “sang a 
race from wood and stone to Christ.” 





BOOKS 








A NOVEL 
IN VERSE 


EaCH TO THE OTHER. By Christopher LaFarge. Cow- 

ard-McCann. $2.75 
THERE are some extremely beautiful passages in this 
book. There are other passages which are very tire- 
some. There are still others which I, frankly, do not 
understand. When an author who admits, almost boasts, 
that from his earliest youth he has been “singular and 
awkward” undertakes an introspective task of this kind, 
he is capable of doing it singularly and awkwardly 
enough to elude the reaches of another’s understanding. 

For equipment as a poet Mr. LaFarge has three out- 
standing talents. First, he has a most sensitive power 
not only of observing but also of interpreting against 
the background of the true abundance from which they 
derive, the slightest word, movement, glance, gesture of 
his characters. He speaks of his mother as having “a 
forward-looking tone of voice whose quality proclaimed 
good things yet coming.” Second, he has a miraculously 
accurate eye—a painter’s eye—for description. Third, 
he has a moral sense fine enough to discover a funda- 
mental strength, unity, indissolubility in married life, 
which no amount of surface tension can, or should be 
let, destroy. 

But LaFarge has not a good ear. No part of this 
book really sings, not even those parts in which we are 
refreshed with rhyme. There is a smoothness of state- 
ment that occasionally counterfeits music, but there is 
rarely any satisfactory rhythmic beat. The narrative 
sections are written in atrocious pentameters, arbitrari- 
ly chopped into lines of questionable five-beat length, 
with natural units of phrase entirely destroyed, giving 
the reader a mild feeling of vertigo before a hundred 
pages have been finished. The whole thing gets so bad 
that LaFarge finds himself in difficulties as frightful as 
these: 

“We'll fly and live.” 
“O.K., we'll live,” I said. 
“We'll join together, what?” 
“You bet” he said, 
“Let’s stick together. . 


I am not complaining against this because it is not 
poetry. It is not even verse. Maybe the medium itself 
is at fault, not the poet. I speak only of the result. 

In this work as a whole there is altogether too much 
unloading of the sub-conscious onto the page. It is one 
of those petulant indulgences which introverts allow 
themselves with an easy disregard for the interest of 
others. Also, it is bad art to unveil ever so slightly 
(slightly is sometimes the worst form of it, the ex- 
perience of Tom the Peeper) those physical aspects of 
love which nature, by every civilized impulse within 
us, meant to be kept secret. To share one’s paramour 
imaginatively with others, is to make her, even in her 
momentary fidelities, more promiscuous than she is. 
And as for husband and wife, the chastity of their 
sacrament demands that there should be territories and 
near-territories of communion between them where they 
are “each to the other,” and to no one else. 

I think the publishers are unfair to their poet in pre- 
senting this book in the blurb-sheet as “autobiography.” 
This poem is a work of art, not a general confession; 
and the points where the story seems to resemble the 
author’s own case-history may be the very points where 
there is least resemblance. But—what it is wrong to re- 
veal, it is wrong seriously to suppose one’s self as re- 
vealing, even vicariously, even in art. LEONARD FEENEY 


ORIGINS AND 
GROWTH OF NAZISM 


INsIpE GERMANY. By Albert C. Grzesinski. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $3.50 
HIGH in the councils of the Social Democrats, a founder 
of the Weimar Republic, for fifteen years Member of 
the Prussian Landstag, twice Police President of Berlin, 
for four years Minister of the Interior of Prussia—such 
was Albert Grzesinski in 1933. An exile for six years 
in Switzerland and France, now in the United States, 
a man whose return to Germany (whence in 1932 he 
threatened to drive Hitler with a dog-whip) would cost 
him his life, Grzesinski presents in Inside Germany a 
most engrossing volume. 

It is a book, half autobiography and half history, 
written by a man who helped make the history he 
recounts, whose background eminently fits him for the 
task he has undertaken, who writes, of course, as a 
partisan, but who writes as one who knows. Starting 
with the collapse of the Second Reich, the author carries 
us through the fourteen years of the Weimar Republic, 
through the advent of Hitler, to Munich and 1939. With 
a vivid memory for events, he presents intimate details 
of the Republic, the internal workings of the officialdom 
of Prussia. He describes the elements in conflict in Ger- 
many, the attempts of the Moderates to save German 
democracy from reaction of the Right and revolution 
of the Left, the spineless collapse of that democracy 
before Hitler. 

Inside Germany presents a most complete account of 
the origins and development of Nazism. The author lays 
bare, in a manner surpassing in brevity and clearness 
any other volume, the organizational structure of the 
Nazi party and the Third Reich as it exists today. His 
accounts of Nazi policies, racial, religious, economic, 
political, are noteworthy. His record of the conquests 
of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia is illuminating. Through- 
out his book, he presents details and interpretations 
that are novel and important. 

In spite of some little rhetoric, some justifiable bit- 
terness, and perhaps a shade too much emphasis on his 
own contribution, Mr. Grzesinski has produced a volume 
which deserves to rank with Lichtenberger’s The Third 
Reich and Roberts’ House That Hitler Built as “must” 
books on Nazi Germany. His story will rank as a source 
to which future historians must refer, a story that will 
not be ignored. But above all, it is no tale of events 
spun by an outsider. It is the inner story of Germany 
written by a man most intimate with that sad history. 

FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


A PLEA FOR 
ENTANGLED ALLIANCES 


UnIon Now. By Clarence K. Streit. Harper and 

Bros. $3 
INTERNATIONALISTS may acclaim this book; isola- 
tionists may damn it; all lovers of America will be 
astonished by it. For here is another appeal to America 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” Believing that 
the patching of the League of Nations is a hopeless task 
the author urges that the democracies of the world 
combine in a union against what he styles “the triangu- 
lar powers.” From this select circle are excluded all 
of the countries from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, 
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those in the Iberian Peninsula, and those from the Rhine 
to the Pacific—just how Africa and India and the Malay 
Peninsula qualify as democracies is left unexplained! 

Holding forth the saving of millions of dollars in 
taxes, armaments and salaries of officials as a bait, he 
would hurry us, not into a league or alliance, but into 
a permanent Union, the members of which are to enjoy 
common citizenship, a common defense force, customs, 
money and communications. The essential thing, he 
holds, is to get the Union established, not to draw a 
perfect line between the things that belong to the Union 
and those that belong to the nation. Thus we are coun- 
seled to forswear some of the essential rights of sover- 
eignty in exchange for an utopia of uncertainties. A 
whole chapter is devoted to an unconvincing effort to 
prove that the need for the Union is most urgent for 
America. In effect the book is a plea to America, under 
the guise of devotion to democracy, to underwrite the 
territorial integrity of the British and French Empires, 
and to maintain the status quo. 

Quite gratuitously one chapter is entitled “philosophy.” 
As a matter of fact it is an amazing jumble of judg- 
ments and opinions on a wide range of issues and things. 
For example, we are told that the great religious teach- 
ers of mankind are Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. 
The Jews are said to have deified Jesus out of grati- 
tude. Because Saint Paul taught that women should 
observe silence in the churches, he is credited with a 
dual standard of morality. Mohammed, on the contrary, 
is praised for teaching a single standard, but his con- 
tribution to the freeing and ennobling of woman was 
painted in false colors by Christian prepaganda. Pride 
is said to be the root of the desire to retain places and 
things of historic value. 

This book abounds in rhapsodies, bad philosophy and 
worse logic, and a fatal tendency to jump from analogies 
to certainties. In his enthusiasm the author brushes aside 
all difficulties, intent as he is on the prompt acceptance 
of his scheme for segregating the good from the bad. 
It illustrates how an enthusiast may be blinded to the 
difficulties inherent in a plan, and may come to regard 
a solution of very doubtful feasibility as a panacea for 
all the ills that afflict mankind. CHarLes H. MeTzcrer 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Doctor, Here’s Your Hat! By Joseph A. Jerger, M.D. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.75 
AN interesting addition to the many medical biographies, 
which have been flooding the market lately, is the life- 
story of Dr. Joseph A. Jerger. There is a thrilling ac- 
count of an abdominal operation performed before the 
altar of a church, which is quite Catholic in tone; but 
in several mooted points the non-Catholic view is main- 
tained. Thirty-eight years ago, the author was so badly 
wounded in the Boer War that, when he finally became 
conscious in a Capetown hospital and was able to read 
the red tag attached to the rail at the foot of his bed, 
he was much interested, for on it was written: “Ship 
body to Paramatta, Australia.” 

His father was a gem expert, traveling constantly to 
the far corners of the globe in search of rare stones for 
Cecil Rhodes; and so, as a child, he had been accustomed 
to play with diamonds, pearls and aquamarines, as if 
they had been marbles or building-blocks. When young 
Joseph had finally decided to study medicine, his parents 
agreed that he should go to Oxford. He was nineteen 
years of age, with £150 in his pocket, when he set out 
from Australia. En route to London, he reached South 
Africa in 1889, where he became so infected with the 
excitement of the Boer War, that he let the boat sail 
without him, and started out to fight for England in 
the Transvaal. 

After his recovery, he was able to proceed on his jour- 
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ney, and on the boat he made the acquaintance of the 
famous Mark Twain. This was a memorable meeting, 
for the noted author induced him to go to an American 
medical school, where he could work his way much better 
than in England. He finally reached Chicago, found a 
job as night clerk in a hotel, and began his medical 
career. Although he states that women are not fitted 
for the frightful strain upon the emotions demanded 
by the practice of medicine, he married the first “hen- 
medic” he met in the dissecting room. His life as a physi- 
cian was filled with startling episodes, but the account 
of some of his cases will appeal only to the medically 
inclined. FRANCIS Dore 


Lirrurcy AND Lire. By Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $1.40 
AN authority on the Liturgy condenses into a few pages 
its essential meaning and practical importance. In vig- 
orous realistic writing he explains the salient features 
and establishes the Liturgy as that unifying principle of 
a social organism awake today to the perils of individ- 
ualism. His purpose, clearly stated and adhered to, is to 
make “men realize and appreciate” the significance and 
richness of the Liturgy, and “become conscious” of its 
bearing on everyday life. 

Contending that the charges of “inherent weakness” 
and “appalling sterility” as well as the absorption in 
“irritating irrelevancies” betray fundamentally a vague 
sentimental impression of the Liturgy’s true nature, 
Dom Wesseling reveals its deeply religious and dogmatic 
basis, its “philosophic” character, and resultant “new 
mentality.” In the second chapter this intellectual treat- 
ment, far from being barren theory, is seen effecting a 
“fuller life with Christ by its practical appeal and moral 
support” in the common problems of the day. The final 
chapter portrays the possibilities of Liturgical life in 
the modern world. 

The work meets a definite need. Its scholarly charac- 
ter and inspiring appeal will impress the ordinary reader 
and the student. Instructive and comprehensive in its 
scope, the more timely aspects are discussed with pene- 
tration and conciseness. The development of a triple 
function, “the social, spiritual, and sacramental,” from 
man’s tendency toward God is both profound and orig- 
inal. Upon this philosophic basis the author superimposes 
the theological import of Christ’s Redemptive Act as a 
life-principle which animates and transforms all men 
into one organic whole—Christus totus. The work as a 
whole is so substantial and progressive that the author 
merits sincere commendation. Francis J. GILDAY 


East or Epen. By I. J. Singer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

$2.50 
A TALE of horrors is here told in the worst style of 
realism; many sections reek with sensuality and ban 
the book as unfit for general reading. Apart from these 
sections it is a powerfully written record of life among 
the Jews of Poland and Russia. The early events center 
around the house of Reb Mattes, the peddler, in the 
village of Pyask in Poland. Hard as his life is, he meets 
trouble with a brave heart and fidelity to his religion, 
buoyed up by the hope of seeing his boy, Nachman, 
become a rabbi. The death of his wife and an unfor- 
tunate second marriage almost wreck his home, and the 
ruin is complete when the sin of his eldest daughter 
brings down upon him the abuse of his neighbors and 
drives him with his family to Warsaw. 

The son, Nachman, becomes a baker’s apprentice, joins 
the Communists and takes up their cause with fanatical 
devotion. When the Polish authorities are trying for 
political purposes to prove the existence of a plot to 
betray their military secrets to Russia, they pick up 
Nachman as a suspect and after inhuman tortures send 
him off to prison. He comes out broken in body, but 
with his Communistic dream crystallized in a determina- 
tion to go to Russia and taste the sweets of Soviet rule. 
This is his final delusion. Conditions are worse there 
than in Poland. Instead of freedom there is slavery; 
instead of abundance, starvation; instead of brotherly 





love, there is universal hatred, suspicion, persecution. 
Translated from the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel, the 
book convicts Polish Jews on just those charges that 
are urged against them by their opponents and it may 
fan the flames of anti-Semitism in the minds of those 
who are unwilling to admit the book’s limitations. 
WittuaM A. Dowp 


Tue GENTLEMAN WITH THE WALRUS MUSTACHE. By 

Guy Kilpatric. Dodd, Mead and Co. $2 
A LARGE portion of the reading public is quite aware 
of “Muster” Glencannon, chief engineer of the S. S. Inch- 
cliffe Castle, traveler extraordinary, brass-knuckled de- 
fender of British supremacy on the high seas, uproar- 
lover and rioter, gambler, dreamer, drinker. Impervious 
to pain or disgrace, he lives in a fog now genial, now 
frightening, fostered by enormous draughts of Dug- 
gan’s Dew, a raw Scotch concoction that so loosens his 
tongue that he can shrivel a bargeman, and so lights 
his imagination that his plans and hopes are just short 
of imperial. 

Mr. Guy Gilpatric tosses this hero into strange and 
appalling situations, and then contrives with a series 
of exaggerations and ingenious machine-gods to make 
him stand out as an indubitable “character” with the 
whole world for enemy and with patriotic whisky as 
his sole ally. The book is a frank bit of buffoonery. The 
episodes rol] in an atmosphere so absurdly unmoral that 
the reader has to conclude that there is no other air 
fit for Mr. Glencannon to breathe. He has a sniff or a 
snort for romance; he wheedles the sellers of indecent 
pictures into that geographical nearness which will make 
his healthy kick more solidly impressive; his code of 
honor is hopelessly short-horizoned—“Swindle them be- 
fore they swindle you.” And so, drunk and disorderly, 
desperate but never defeated, he fights his way to the 
attention of readers. Some will be enthusiasts for him, 
whereas others will find him coarsely impossible. There 
is no conceivable moderate judgment on him. I think 
I like him, but I’m not sure. R. J. McINNIs 


CONTEMPORARY CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY. By Walter 

Marshall Horton. Harper and Bros. $2 
THE current interest in the Protestant attempts to 
formulate a theology which will be world-wide in its 
appeal, will be quickened by this book. For it presents, 
in summary fashion, the various positions and trends in 
Continental theology. The titles of the four main chap- 
ters are well chosen, “The Rediscovery of Orthodox 
Theology”; “The Revival of Catholic Theology”; “The 
Crisis in German Protestant Theology”; “Protestant 
Theology outside Germany.” In the first Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev’s hopes thac civilization may pass through a 
spiritual transfiguration and be reborn by Grace, are 
dealt with; as well as Father Bulgakov’s explanation 
of the relation of subornost to the doctrine of Sophia. 
A Catholic who knows his Christology and the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ knows what Father Bul- 
gakov is trying to express. 

Maritain’s integral Thomism is sympathetically treat- 
ed, in the second chapter, but undue emphasis is placed 
on Father Przywara’s “Analogy of Being.” However, 
the reaction of Barth and Rosenberg to Father Przy- 
wara’s work could not do other than convince Dr. Hor- 
ton of its importance in its setting. Barth’s radical 
dualism is challenged, both by the analogy of being and 
by Dr. Horton. Rosenberg’s religion of blood and soil, 
rejection of “negative” Christianity because it speaks of 
sin, and sponsoring of “positive,” Aryan Christianity, 
because it is a religion of heroism and honor, are branded 
the heresies that they are. 

The last chapter presents the familiar liberal Protes- 
tant views, with the added note of a realization of the 
need of presenting a united spiritual front to a world 
challenging religion. Dr. Horton presents his picture 
well. The whole will fit into a single frame, when the 
barrier keeping Protestants from the divinely estab- 
lished source of Unity is surmounted. 

JOHN P. Haran 


THEATRE 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY. To the mind of this 
reviewer The Philadelphia Story, written by Philip 
Barry, and produced by the Theatre Guild at the 
Shubert Theatre, is a sordid story, unworthy of the 
acclaim it has received and of its huge audiences. This 
is a lonely situation to be in. Most other reviewers are 
pronouncing the dialog of the play “flowing and crack- 
ling,” the characters “real and glowing,” the play- 
wright’s insight “full of tenderness and charm.” As 
to the heroine, Mr. Barry thinks she is all the things 
a heroine should be. 

One of her extraordinary qualities, he tells us, is her 
purity. Indeed, the gentleman who is to be her second 
husband within a day or two of the opening of the play, 
assures her he is prepared to build an ivory tower for 
her, because she is so pure. She has already had one 
husband, and has divorced him within a year. He seems 
to be quite a worthy citizen and still hovers around 
admiring her. 

There are other visitors in this fashionable Philadel- 
phia home. One of them is a young socialist-journalist, 
who is there to write up Philadelphia society, which 
of course he despises. He is accompanied by his pho- 
tographer, a young woman. Both have been invited 
there by the son of the house. Our heroine, who is the 
daughter of the house, resents their presence. In the 
first moments of their meeting she asks these guests: 
“Are you two living together?” They are not, and we 
have been assured that she is a perfect lady as well 
as a pure one. It is rather hard to believe this, for she 
swears like a trooper almost every time she speaks. 

In various other ways she is abominably rude to her 
brother’s guests; but she becomes increasingly in- 
terested in the journalist and begins to think she will 
not be happy with the man she is to marry tomorrow. 

Now let us consider how a pure and perfect lady 
of our first Philadelphia circles meets this situation. 
She deliberately becomes intoxicated, and stays up most 
of the night before her wedding to make a thorough 
job of the intoxication. Though it is one or two o’clock 
in the morning before she is wholly irresponsible, al- 
most every character in the play strolls into the family 
home during the night, including her former husband, 
her fiancé, and the young journalist. The young journal- 
ist is also intoxicated. She and he have one impassioned 
love scene. Together they disappear to go for a swim. 

The next morning, which is also the wedding morn- 
ing, the bridegroom-to-be shows a natural hesitation to 
proceed with the ceremony. He has grave doubts about 
the bride’s conduct the night before. So has she. She 
remembers nothing, but—she releases him from his 
obligations and he goes his way. The journalist de- 
fends her handsomely and asks her to marry him. She 
refuses but is a bit upset by the general vagueness of 
her conduct and her prospects. In the next room a 
minister is waiting to tie the knot—any knot. Her guests 
are also waiting. Her divorced husband steps forward 
like a man, takes his reluctant successor’s place, and 
the final curtain falls on this idyllic ending. 

If I seem to have gone too far in following my Tar- 
rytown critic’s request to warn AMenriIca’s readers away 
from improper plays by telling them what is said and 
done in these plays, I can only say the half has not been 
told here. I have not even touched on the “big scene” 
in which the journalist carries the bride-elect back from 
the swimming pool. I have not even referred to the 
“alert and suave” dialog, (to quote another reviewer) 
which is so frequently unquotable. 

I had a vast admiration for Philip Barry’s Here Come 
the Clowns and for some of his other plays. I have 
expressed it a dozen times. But for The Philadelphia 
Story—really, Mr. Barry—. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Although Emily Bronté’s con- 
temporaries, used to reticence in women novelists, mis- 
took this almost inhumanly imaginative work for a 
man’s, we see it unfold on a screen, straining to capture 
its authentic spirit as the natural product of a wild, soli- 
tary and enigmatic woman, whose knowledge of life and 
love was subjective and who identified the male of the 
species with a hurtful, Hardyesque Nature, such as glow- 
ered over the north English moors surrounding Haworth 
parsonage. This film is a masterly re-creation, retaining 
the sensational plot, the Gothic characters and the essen- 
tial naivete of the motivation, along with passages of 
genuine, brooding emotion. The strange romance be- 
tween the fanciful, irresolute Cathy and the gypsy 
Heathcliff, brutalized by condescension and abuse, is in- 
terrupted by her marriage without love. But years later, 
as a rich man, Heathcliff takes a stableboy’s revenge on 
Cathy’s sodden brother and harries her to death at the 
birth of her son. His mechanical torture of his own un- 
loved wife and his nightmarish quest for Cathy, ending 
in his death, compose a psychopathic study which is as 
gripping as it is unsound. William Wyler has caught the 
moods brilliantly, and the impressiveness of the tale is 
enhanced by an equally imaginative production. Merle 
Oberon, Laurence Olivier, David Niven, Donald Crisp 
and Flora Robson form an excellent cast. As Emily 
Bronté was unorthodox, so the film arranges a posthu- 
mous rendezvous for Heathcliff and Cathy, which apoth- 
eosizes their false fidelity in a flush of immoral senti- 
mentality, and this breach, together with the morbid re- 
venge motif, makes even adult recommendation precari- 
ous. (United Artists) 


BROADWAY SERENADE. It is beyond expectation that 
even Jeanette MacDonald’s splendid voice could carry so 
heavily tinseled a production as this. The film is con- 
structed on an old and ineffective story and laden with 
ponderous bangles in the form of spectacular show num- 
bers which are not always entertaining in themselves. 
The star is a vaudeville trouper who bounds to the pin- 
nacle of fame and leaves her husband in an obscure rut. 
But their estrangement inspires his musical masterpiece 
and all ends well. Lew Ayres’ fine comeback advances 
over the ashes of this extravaganza and Frank Morgan, 
Ian Hunter, William Gargan and Al Shean turn in capa- 
ble performances. Robert Z. Leonard was undone by the 
combination of music and melodrama, and the picture is 
adult amusement only as long as Miss MacDonald is in 
evidence. (MGM) 


DODGE CITY. This film should set a very definite period 
at the end of the “colossal” horse-opera cycle through 
which we have been passing. It is an exploitation of all 
the trimmings of the type without a vital plot and is too 
well satisfied with noisy incidents to attract mature at- 
tention. Michael Curtiz tells his anecdote of the old West 
against a well-conceived background, but the adventures 
of a Texas cattleman as mayor of a roaring frontier 
town are without novelty. Of course, he battles the rus- 
tlers to a standstill, and the picture, too, unfortunately. 
An imposing cast, with Errol Flynn in a ten-gallon hat 
and Olivia deHavilland in calico and Bruce Cabot, Alan 
Hale and Frank McHugh in support, helps somewhat 
but not enough to raise the film above average. (Warner) 


STREETS OF NEW YORK. This is a modern reading of 
Horatio Alger, smartly played and directed as minor 
melodrama. The veteran Jackie Cooper is presented as a 
newsboy with a Lincoln complex, who overcomes even 
the handicap of a gangster brother in winning respect- 
able success. It is a moral footnote for the general. 
(Republic) THOMAS J. FITzMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE poet’s discovery: “To err is human,” found con- 
firmation during the week. . . . In Kansas, a housewife 
telephoned the fire department, inquired where she 
should go to vote in a municipal election there. In a few 
minutes fire engines were swarming around her home, 
streams of water splashing against her house. . . . At 
the time President Roosevelt was making his state- 
ment to Georgians: “I’ll be back in the Fall if we don’t 
have a war,” a man in Garden City Park, L. I., was 
throwing gasoline on a local conflagration. . . . When 
the priest at benediction intoned: “Blessed be the name 
of Mary, Virgin and Mother,” a little, ftve-year-old 
Massachusetts girl, named Mary Bergan, thought he 
was saying: “Blessed be the name of Mary Bergan 
and mother.” . . . Business appeared to be showing bet- 
ter circulation. . . . In Australia a gold mine was traded 
for a case of ale. . . . In England, as Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s popularity increased, the sale of umbrel- 
las rose sharply. . . . However, on the heels of this en- 
couraging news came darker dispatches reminding one 
of the maxim that every silver lining has a cloud... . 
These dispatches revealed that a malaria-bearing mos- 
quito, popularly known as the anopheles gambiae, was 
moving in force on the United States from Brazil, a 
supposedly friendly nation. . 


More part-time jobs seemed to be available. . . . Adver- 
tisements sought men to work as the front end of 
Ferdinand the Bull in the University of Chicago’s Spring 
play. . . . The too-long-delayed-but-at-last-commenced 
practice of squirting perfume on circus crowds also 
created work for some unemployed. . . . Important ju- 
dicial precedents were established. . . . In San Antonio 
a judge decreed that a trailer is a building when de- 
tached from the automobile. What the trailer is when 
attached has not yet been decided. . . . Announcement 
of the Be-Kind-To-Animals Week provoked solicitude for 
man’s best dumb friend. . .. A Dunkirk, N. Y., judge was 
asked by a husband whether his wife could be prose- 
cuted for cruelty to animals because her pies made his 
dog very ill. The pies made the husband and some 
robins sick, also. The judge ruled that a wife cannot 
be prosecuted for baking sickening pies. . . . In Mont- 
clair, N. J., a dog who eats onions and wears blue glasses, 
celebrated his twenty-first birthday. .. . 


Preparations for the forthcoming trip of England's 
King were completed with the announcement that an 
Ottowa barber has been chosen as the official court 
shaver. . . . The dynamic power of the English accent 
was exemplified. . . . Lectures on “The situation in Cen- 
tral Europe as seen by a famous foreign correspondent” 
captivated club men and women in various parts of the 
United States until it was discovered that the lecturer 
was not a correspondent but a second cook on the Aqui- 
tania. This cook jumped ship in New York, sat in Cen- 
tral Park, where he “decided to make a lecture tour of 
your country.” He enchanted audiences in Toledo, St. 
Louis, Denver, Colorado Springs, other cities, would stil! 
be lecturing had not immigration authorities stumbled 
accidentally on his trail. Arrested, he laughed heartily 
over the way he had taken in so many Americans, 
ascribed his success to his charming English accent... . 
Many Americans are pushovers for the English accent 
whether it issues from a cook or a cabinet minister... . 
That accent lured us into one ghastly war... . Will it 
repeat? ... Will a second crop of American boys taste 
the kiss of death because men in high position, far from 
the firing lines, find the accent sweet sorcery in their 
ears? ... Mothers of America, did you raise your boys 
to become Unknown Soldiers for a European cause? 
THE PARADER 








